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Crisis as Lewinsky changes story Qljy|}g OH 

Clinton 


stark 

choice 


Mai* Tran In Washington 


B ILL Clinton was last 
night engulfed in a 
battle to save his 
presidency as his 
nemesis, the independent 
prosecutor Kenneth Starr, an- 
nounced an immuni ty deal 
that would allow the former 
White House intern Monica 
Lewinsky to reveal all about 
her alleged affair with the 
president 

News of the immunity deal 
was announced at a short and 
chaotic press conference out- 
side her lawyer's office in 
Washington. For her “fuh and 
truthful testimony, she will 
receive transactional immu- 
nity in this case", said Plato 
Cacheris, after a brief meet- 
ing with Ms Lewinsky. 

Mr Clinton was presented 
with stark options. He could 
chose to fight Mr Starr’s sub- 
poena for him to testify before 
a grand jury, a legal battle 
that would go all the way to 
the Supreme Court and buy 
him more time. But such a 
move could prove politically 
costly, with the public sus- 
pecting that he had some- 
thing to hide. 

Republicans have threat- 
ened to start impeachment 
proceedings should Mr Clin- 
ton reject the subpoena and 
Democrats have urged him to 
come clean amid tears that 
his refusal would damage 
their November midterm 
election prospects. .At the 
White House, spokesman 
Mike McCurry said Mr Clin- 
ton was "eager to see this 
matter resolved". 

But In testifying before a 
grand Jury, Mr Clinton could 
walk into a “perjury trap”, 
where he could trip up on 
contradictory statements. Mr 
Clinton would have to recon- 
cile his statements with those 
of Ms Lewinsky and a host of 
others that point to his 
relationship with the former 
intern. 

The only bright spot for Mr 
Clinton Is that he is unlikely 
to have to testify this week, as 
Mr Starr had requested, as he 
has had little time to prepare 
for questioning. 

Last night Mr Clinton 
sought cover by appearing at 
the tribute to the two police- 
men murdered by an Insane 
gunmen on Capitol Hill, a ges- 
ture designed to show the 1U11 
dignity of his office. 

Under transactional immu- 
nity. Ms Lewinsky will 
receive blanket immunity so 
that nothing she says can be 
used against her, a move that 
surprised legal experts. 

The agreement for Ms 
Lewinsky’s testimony was 


jury trial 



President Clinton: Republicans are threatening to start impeachment proceedings 


reached after she was inter- 
viewed for fr ve hours on Mon- 
day by Mr Starr’s prosecutors 
in New York. 

Ms Lewinsky's account tal- 1 
lied with her lawyers' proffer | 
— a pledge to provide specific : 
evidence In exchange for im- 1 
munity — to prosecutors 
early in the inves t ig a tion, ac- 
cording to a .key source. In 
that profiler, Ms Lewinsky 
was said to have spoken of 
having a sexual relationship 
with the president! 

She did not say Mr Clinton 
had asked her to lie, sources 


said. But Ms Lewinsky will 
directly contradict Mr Clin- 
ton's sworn deposition in that 
case as well bis forceful 
denial on television, when he 
declared: “I did not have 
sexual relations with that 
woman." 

The Lewinsky agreement 
came as a shock to the White 
House, throwing it again into 
a fUll-blown crisis. 

Supporters of the president 
tried to put the best spin on 
the Lewinsky deal, pointing 
out that, she has serious credi- 
bility problems after having , 


boasted erf lying ah her life. In 
changing her story, she will 
invite a certain amount of 
scepticism. 

But Mr Stair has been bur- 
rowing assidously for six 
months to get corroborating 
evidence from hundreds of 
other sources, including 
secret service agents, leading 
White House aides and fig- 
ures such as Linda Tripp, 
who secretly tape-recorded 17 
hours of conversation with 
Ms Lewinsky. 

While the public has been 
fixated by allegations of Mr 
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Clinton's affair with Ms 
Lewinsky. Mr Starr is seeking 
to show that the president’s 
behaviour afterwards was 
symptomatic of abuse of 
power stretching back to his 
days as governor of Arkansas. 

Mr Starr Is expected to send 
a report of several hundred 
pages to the Republican-con- 
trolled Congress, which will 
have to decide whether to 
began impeachment proceed- 
ings against a popular Incum- 
bent in the White House. 

CKiilmi crisis, page 7 


Alan Travis 
Home Affairs Editor 

ORE than 
22,000 defen- 
dants a year 
are to be 
stripped of 
their centu- 
ries' old right to trial by jury 
under official plans which are 
expected to win the backing 
of the Home Secretary, Jack 
Straw. 

The reform represents a 
fiirtber blow to Britain's an- 
cient jury system in the wake 
of plans to abolish jury trials 
for complex fraud cases. Crit- 
ics complain it would mark a ; 
further stage in the jury being 
pushed to the margins of the 
criminal justice system. 

Abolition of the right to 
elect for trial will affect more 
than 20 per cent of the crown 
court cases currently tried by 
judges and juries in England 
and Wales. They, would in 
future be beard by a bench of 
magistrates. 

The right for the accused to 
elect for jury trial covers a 
wide range of middle-ranking 
offences, such as theft, hand- 
ling stolen goods, indecent as- 
sault and other offences, some 
of which are minor but strike 
at the accused’s personal rep- 
utation for honesty. 

The Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Irvine, has been pressing for 
the change for some months 
to save millions of pounds 
spent on crown court cases 
which could be tried in the 
magistrates' courts. It is esti- 
mated that the average cost of 
a contested jury trial is 
£13,500, compared with £2£00 
for a magistrates' court case. 

But until now Mr Straw has 
blocked change. When the 
then Home Secretary, 
Michael Howard, took up the 
proposal first floated by the 
Royal Commission on Crimi- 
nal Justice, Mr Straw in oppo- 
sition attacked it; saying it 
was “unfair, short-sighted 
and likely to prove 
ineffective." 

But the Home Secretary has 
now changed his mind. Last 
night, announcing a consulta- 
tion paper outlining options 
for change, Mr Straw said 
that an internal Home Office 
review had shown consider- 
able support for change to the 
current system. "It is crucial 
that a full opportunity for the 
principle for such a change is 
considered in the Interests of 
justice and efficiency and we 
welcome views on whether 
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any alternative is needed.” 
Officially, no final decision 
has been made, hut it is 
understood that Mr Straw has 
dropped his opposition to the 
reform and it is likely be in- 


cluded in a new crime bill 
this autumn. 

The Bar Council last night 
reiterated its criticism of the 
reform. “The argument has 
remained the same since this 
was last put forward.” said 
spokesman Bruce Holder. 
"This would take out of the 
fidd of jury trial quite a num- 
ber of serious offences and we 
do not know bow magistrates 
would exercise their judg- 
ment in this matter. 

"It is a back door removal 
of jury trial and would be a 
further unfortunate inroad 
Into something which Is 
being marginalised all the 
time." 

His opposition was sup- 
ported by Vicki Chapman of 
the Legal Action Group, the 
radical law reform campaign. 
"The defendant's right to 
elect to jury trial is one of the 
most Important rights in the 
criminal justice system. It is a 
fundamental safeguard not 
just for the protection of the 
accused but also to uphold the 
legitimacy of the whole crimi- 
nal justice system. 

“One of the reasons* why 
people elect to jury trial is 
that, quite rightly, they have 
a better chance of acquittal." 

Home Office research says 
this is a major reason for de- 
fendants opting for jury trial, 
coupled with the belief that 
magistrates “are on the side 
of the police". But recent offi- 
cial research also shows de- 
fendants are mistaken if they 
elect for jury trial in the hope 
of getting a lighter sentence. 

Tbe consultation paper 
published yesterday says that 
there has already been a 
steady erosion of the defen- 

turn to page 3. 
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Open letter sends warning to Darling 


Six years in an 
iron mask walking 
around the world. 
Why? See page 2 


David Brtndle, Social 
Sen dees Correspondent 

M ORE than 150 leading 
social policy re- 
searchers have en- 
dorsed an open letter to 
Alistair Darling, the new 
Social Security Secretary, 
warning that the Govern- 
ment's approach to welfare 
reform is deeply flawed. 

The letter presents the min- 
ister with stark evidence of 
the task he faces In trying to 
rescue the Government's 
reform plans with the ap- 
proval of key opinion-formers 
in the field. 

On his first day in charge of 
the £100 billion benefits bud-' 
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get. Mr Darling yesterday 
I made plain he was deter- 
mined to act on reform. 

“What Tm saying to you in 
dear, unequivocal terns, is 
that the time for talking and 
HlOTwring iS wiming to an 

end," he said in a BBC radio 
interview. “We now actually 
need to implement our pro- 
grammes so that people can 
see a real difference as a 
result of what I believe will be 
one erf the most radical gov- 
ernments there has been this 
century.” 

But the intervention by 
many of Britain's best-known 
social policy academics sug- 
gests there needs to be more 
talk. Commenting on the wel- 
fare reform green paper, con- 
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sulfation about which ends on 
Friday, they say the Govern- 
ment "could do quite a bit 
better". 

The letter was drafted 
among delegates to the 
annual conference of the 
Social Policy association 
where, if says, much of the 
discussion about the green 
paper was critical. One pro- 
fessor said: “I think the gen- 
eral view was that it was 
worth something like 214 out 
of 10." 

The green paper was drawn 
up by Prank Field, the former 
minister for welfare reform 
who resigned from the Gov- 
ernment on Monday when 1 
Harriet Harman, the former 
social security secretary, was i 
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sacked. Their departures 
sparked speculation that the 
reform agenda was dead. 

. John Denham, the former 
junior social security minis- 
ter, was yesterday promoted 
to minister of state level. He 
will take over Mr Field’s wel- 
fare reform brief and keep his 
responsibility for pensions. 

Tbe academics’ letter ques- 
tions the Government’s em- 
phasis on the duty or benefit 
claimants to find paid work, 
in tbe absence of any duty of 
employers and government to 
provide Jobs. 

It also points to tbe “worry- 
ing absence” from the green 
paper of any strategy for 
those unable to work and of 
an overall strategy for social 
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security as a whole. Referring 
to the conference debate, the 
letter says: “As one partici- 
pant pointed out, black people 
appear on the green paper’s 
cover — but are absent from 
the text.” 

Further criticism of the 
Government's welfare poli- 
cies came yesterday from the 
Commons education and em- 
ployment committee, it said it 
supported the aims of the 
New Deal for lone parents, 
helping them off benefit and 
Into work, but ministers had 
underestimated the impor- 
tance of education and train- 
ing in improving career 
prospects. 

Leader comment, page 9 
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Freelance writing can be 
creative; fulfilling and a lot of 
fun, with excellent money to he 
made as well. Wbat's more, 
anyone can became a writer. 
No special qualifications or 
experience arc required. 

Tbe market for writers is huge. 
In Britain alone there are 
around 1 ,000 daily, Sunday and 
weekly papers, and more than 
8,000 magazines. Many of tbe 
stories and articles that they 
publish are supplied by free- 
lances. Then there arc books, 
theatre, films, TV, radio... 

With such demand, there's 
always room for new writers. 
But. as Mr. E. H. Metcalfe, 
principal of Britain's leading 
writing school The Writers 
Bureau, explains, ‘If you want 
to enjoy the rewards of seeing 
yoor work in print, one thing you 
must have is proper training.' 
The Writers Bureau runs a 
comprehensive correspondence 
course covering every aspect of 
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fiction and non-ficiion writing. 
The 140,000 word cuurse is 
written by professional writers 
and has been acclaimed by 
experts. 

Students receive one-to-one 
guidance from tutors, all work- 
ing writers themselves. From 
the start they are shown how to 
produce saleable work. 'At the 
Bureau our philosophy is quite 
simple' says Mr. Metcalfe. ‘We 
will do everything in our power 
to help students become 
published writers.’ 

The course comes on fifteen 
days’ free trial. In addition, the 
Bureau offers a remarkable 
money-back guarantee - if you 
haven’t earned your tuition 
fees from published writing 
within one month of 
completing the course, your 
money will be refunded in full. 
So, would you like to be a 
writer? Why not start now - 
ring our free enquiry line or 
post the coupon today! 


0800 856 2008 
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f Why not be a writer? ^ 

| First -class home-study coarse gets you a flying sun. Earn while you I 

I learn. Expert tutors, personal guidance, help 10 sell your writing and * 
much more! It's ideal for beginners. Details free. No cost. No obligation. I 
Mall ibe coupon or call. ® 

I None fi 

I Address i 

I * 


... . . Poa Code . . 

The Writers Bureau 

Fraepoer AE 2978 , Manchester,. U.K. Ml 8 DJ 
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Scary stuff at the 
House party 



GaryYounge 


— f—HERE is no thing so scary 

I as MPs on drugs. Not only 

I do they lose command of 
all their rational faculties, 
shouting banalities and wav- 
ing their arms around with 
superhuman indignation as if 
their reselection depended on 
it, but awfiil things start to 
happen to their short-term 
memories too. 

They keep standing up, sit- 
ting down and then standing 
up again, repeating them- 
selves endlessly and forget- 
ting the question someone has 
just asked them and so simply 
answering another one for 
which they have conveniently 
prepared. 

Health minister Tessa 
JoweD had led them astray. 
Following a question about 
smoking-related illness, she 
referred to the detrimental ef- 
fect of cannabis on the 
nation's health. 

Just the very word sent 
Labour MPs into fits of gig- 
gles. They pointed at her Con- 
servative shadow, Alan Dun- 
can. In the hardback edition of 
his book Saturn’s Children, 
Duncan had advocated the 
legalisation of all drugs. By 
the time the paperback had 
come out he had removed all 
mention of legalisation. From 
h i s ever- reddening face and 
cowered demeanour it was 
clear that he was still strug- 
gling with withdrawal 
symptoms. 

Paul Flynn (Lab. Newport 
West) told them all to grow up. 
When, he asked, would the 
Government stop forcing 
those in pain who took canna- 
bis for medicinal purposes to 
break the law and buy their 
palliatives on the black 
market? 

Flynn, in the vernacular of 
the ecstasy generation, was 
Creaking everyone out Some 
were beginning to get para- 
noid. When a Tory tried to 
change the subject by lambast- 
ing Frank Dobson, the Health 


Review 


Secretary, for appointing a 
woman to Shropshire health 
authority and for using the 
"socialist stronghold ofTel- 
ford" to pack the board with 
leftwingers it was clear things 
were getting heavy. 

Mr Dobson said Betty 
Boofhroyd. the Speaker, was 
100 per cent woman. The gig- 
gling started again. Wood- 
stock had no thing on this. 

The Tories were so out of It 
they clearly could not recall 
the devastation they had in- 
flicted on the National Health 
Service. Their front bench 
strode in looking like the cast 
of Reservoir Dogs, a substan- 
tial shadow health secretary, 
Ann Widdecombe, leading the 
way, flanked by the small but 

doughty Mr Duncan and a tall 
and w higp y Philip Hammond 

(C, Runnymede and Wey- 
brldge). 

They desperately wanted 
Labour to admit that they 
must have been on something 
when they pledged to increase 
the number of doctors in the 
NHS. 

“Is it true that the extra 
7,ooo doctors promised will 
not represent a rise over and 
above the national increase 
which would have occurred 
anyway?” Miss Widdecombe 
asked. She then sat down and 

started taTIHng to hftraalf 

The Labour benches 
snorted their disapproval Mr 
Dobson, continually and 
apparently uncontrollably 
rocking to and fro at the des- 
patch box, unaided by musical 
accompaniment, was having 
trouble making himself 
understood. Full sentences as 
grammarians usually under- 
stand them were not coming 
easily. It looked like he wanted 
to say: “No, I don’t think so,” 
but, with mind and mouth not 
working frilly in unison. It 
came out as something like — 
"I have no idea but whatever 
we're doing could never be as 
bad as what you did.” 

It took Virginia Bottomley 
(C. Surrey South West), whose 
time as health secretary must 
seem like a really bad trip, to 
make this clear. She shot up at 
the first opportunity and 
asked whether “naming and 
shaming” hospitals was not 
“stifling innovation". 

The Labour benches roared. 
Theirs was clearly the only 
party worth going to. Mrs Bot- 
tomley, not for the first time, 
had really rocked the house. 


A winding road 
to recognition 


Tim Ashley 


Propheten 

The Proms, Royal Albert HaH 

K CJRT Weill's Propheten, 
receiving its UK pre- 
miere. is a remarkable 
musical response to Nazi anti- 
Semitism. a moving assertion 
of fundamental human dignity 
in the face of atrocity. 

Its history" is complex. It 
was conceived as the conclud- 
ing section ofa theatrical epic, 
Der Wes zur Verheissung 
(The Road To What is Prom- 
ised). commissioned from the 
exiled director Max Reinhardt 
in 1933. 

Reinhardt, allowed a free 
choice of composer and libret- 
tist by his Zionist backers, 
opted to work with Weill and 
the novelist Franz Werfel, 
both of whose lives had been 
wrecked by the emergence of 
Nazism, though the attitudes 
of both men towards Zionism 
remained equivocal to the 
end. Planned with the Albert 
Hall in mind. Der Weg zur Ver- 
helssungdid not reach the 

stage until 1937, when it was 
premiered in New York as 
The Eternal Road. Propheten. 
by this time, had been 
dropped from the scheme on 
the grounds that the piece was 
too long. 

The score was subsequently 
reconstructed by a Weill 
scholar. David Drew, and the 
premiere took place in Israel 
this year. 

It packs a formidable 
punch. The dramatic struc- 
ture is simple but subtle. A 
persecuted Jewish commu- 
nity, somewhere in Europe 
(Nazi Germany is not speci- 
fledi, takes refuge in a syna- 
gogue, comforted by their 
rabbi who reads from the 
Torah. Among the refugees is 
3 13-year-old boy and his 
father, who doubts both his 



faith and his identity. As the 
political threat intensifies, the 
rabbi's readings are enacted 
in a series of pageant-like 
scenes in the imagination of 
the father and son. 

The climactic point is the 
Ideal of Israel at peace with the 
other nations of the world, but 
its certainty is undercut by 
pounding on the synagogue 
doors as the persecutors 
finally arrive. 

The boy and his father, now 
both confirmed in their faith, 
wait in toe terrifying silence 
with which toe piece ends, for 
the nightmare to follow. (Wer- 
feL who wrote his text in 1934. 
foresaw, unlike many at the 
time, the threat of genocide.) 

WetU's score peers back- 
wards and forwards through 
both German and Jewish mu- 
sical history- Its structure 
echoes Bach's Passions. Tra- 
ditional Jewish melodies 
weave their way plan gently 
through the texture. There are 
whlflis of SchOnberg in toe 
harmony, whQe toe vast mys- 
tic choruses derive from Mah- 
ler’s Eighth Symphony. There 
are also hints of the later 
Weill, the creator or Broadway 
shows. 

The premiere was con- 
ducted with fierce commit- 
ment by Matthias Bamert and 
played and sung with amazing 
intensity by the BBC Sym- 
phony and Chorus. The solo 
contributions were variable 
— Weill's vocal writing is 
cruelly taxing — which led to 
the occasional moment of 
strain, particularly on the 
part of Albert Dohmen, in the 
key role of Jeremiah 

It is nota work which 
ideally adapts itself to the con- 
cert format, though thic im- 
pressive semi-staging by 
David Edwards — complete 
with angels and prophets ma- 
terialising in toe tiers above 
the chorus —testified to its 
theatrical potential. 


Cancer scare for 1 ,000 


Women face two-month wait 
for clearance after alert over 
hospital smeariest procedures 


Sarah Boadey 
Health Correspondent 



MERGENCY clin- 
ics are to be held at 
St George’s Hospi- 
tal in Tooting, 
south London, so 
that 1,038 women who may be 
at risk from cervical cancer 
can be seen by specialists 
within eight weeks. 

There is particular concern 
for the women's health be- 
cause toe failures uncovered 
at toe hospital have occurred 
at a later stage than basic 
smear test screening when 
pre-can cerous changes were 
already suspected. 

All the women recalled 
have at some time in toe past 
had a smear test which ap- 
peared to show the cell 
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changes which indicate a po- 
tential cancer. Sometime be- 
tween 1988 and 1998, they 
were referred for a colpos- 
copy examination to Graham 
Barker, a senior medical offi- 
cer at the hospital, who has 
now taken voluntary leave of 
absence until after the recall 

Mr Barker’s examinations 
are now in question- An inde- 
pendent inquiry found that 12 
out of 19 of his patients who 
developed cancer were not 
well managed. Eight of the 
cases were deemed unaccept- 
able, and to one ctf them, a 
woman died. 

Problems with Mr Barker’s 
techniques were spotted by a 
consultant gynaecologist, 
Desmond Barton, who joined 
the hospital two years ago. 
After disagreements between 
the two specialists, indepen- 


dent experts were called in to 
look at cases which particu- 
larly worried Mr Barton. 

Colposcopy is the micro- 
scopic examination of the cer- 
vix to confirm that the cell 
changes seen in the lab have 
taken place. Guidelines put 
out by the NHS Cervical 
Screening Programme in 1996 
say that in almost every case, 
a biopsy or tissue sample 
should be sent for analysis. 

Mr Barton claimed that Mr 
Barker did not take enough 
biopsies. He also criticised 
toe loop excision by which 
cancerous cells are removed 

— Mr Barker's excision was 
too shallow, he claimed. 

Under half the women 
recalled — 470 — did not have 
a biopsy, while the rest — 566 

— were given a loop excision 
by Mr Barker. The St 
George’s Healthcare NHS 
Trust has reviewed 5,000 
cases treated by Mr Barker in 
toe 10 years that he has been 
responsible for colposcopies 
and terminations of preg- 
nancy at the hospital, but de- 


cided no recall was necessary 
for toe rest. 

An extra (bur consultants 
are being called in so that toe 
hospital can hold 12 clinics a 
week, seeing 10 women in 
each clinic. It Is hoped that all 
those who can he traced will 
be seen within two months. 

Andrew Dillon, chief execu- 
tive of the hospital, warned 
that other hospitals in the 
NHS needed help to review 
their services. He expressed 
his regret about the anxiety 
that the recall would cause, 
but was confident the hospital 
was doing toe right tiling. 

The hospital . authorities 
said that since introduction of 
the colposcopy guidelines in 
1996, Mr Barker had complied 
with them. 

Jane Johnson, chairman of 
the British Society for Colpos- 
copy and Clinical Cytology, 
said toe guidelines covered 
every aspect of colposcopy ex- 
aminations and that all doc- 
tors accredited to carry them 
out must now undergo regu- 
lar audit 


Under the microscope 


OST cervical cancer 
-scares and scandals 
have had their origin in the 
cytology fab where smear 
test slides are read. But this 
is not the case at St 
George’s Hospital, writes 
Sarah Boseley. 

The biggest cervical can- 
cer era Tidal was at Kent 
and Canterbury Hospital, 
where 90.000 women were 
recalled in 1996 for new 
smears. At least eight 
women died needlessly and 
many others developed can- 
cer and had to undergo hys- 
terectomies. 

An inquiry found there 
had been failures at almost 
every level, from the 
screeners in the labs who 
view slides every day under 
the microscope to the con- 
sultants and managers who 
were supposed to oversee 
and supervise their work. 

Bat at St George’s the 
problem arose at the next 


tier up from the smear test. 
Women whose slides show 
cell changes that predict 
cancer are referred for a 
colposcopy. This Is an ex- 
amination of the cervix, 
using a microscope, to see if 
the suspect cells can be de- 
tected in situ. 

Whether or not a doctor 
finds abnormal cells, best 
practice now dictates that 
they should perform a bi- 
opsy — remove a piece of 
tissue for analysis in the 
lab. If there are abnormal 
cells, the doctor should 
first remove them by a Lecx 
or loop excision, which 
slices away a small part of 
the cervix where they are 
located. The biopsy should 
then show that no cancer- 
ous cells are left. 

Guidelines say the pa- 
tient should be recalled six 
months later for a further 
smear test, to check that 
abnormal cells have gone. 


John 


T HE historically eventful 
town of Thetford, Nor- 
folk, discovered its very 
own Man In the Iron Mask 
yesterday. 

He is Harry Bensley, who 
spent more than six years 
walking across the world in a 
full-faced armoured helmet 
pushing an Edwardian pram, 
with only £1 in his pocket 
His goal was to circumnavi- 
gate the Earth, earning his 
bread by selling postcards of j 
himself, and win a 8100,000 
bet with a millionaire. The 
rich man. the legendary 
American banker John Pier- 
pont Morgan, imposed a con- 
dition: he must find a wife 
during the journey while 
never removing the mask. 

Setting o ff on January 1 
1908, he ran into a hurdle in 
Bexley Heath. Kent He was 
arrested for selling his post- 
cards without a hawker's 
licence.- However, m a gi strates 
were sympathetic when told 
his story. They let him keep 
his on in court He was 
fined 2 s 6 d( 12 fcp). 

Bensley, a mousy-looking 
little man, didn't find a wife, 
though he claimed to have 
had 200 marriage proposals. 
He trundled through England, 
Ireland, Canada, the United 



All in a day’s work: the peranfonLatmg Harry Bensley on his masked global circuit in search of a wife 


States, China, Japan, India, 
Persia, Egypt Turkey and the 

Balkans . 

The made-to-measure hel- 
met weighed 41b 6oz. After 
some 30,000 miles, he was well 
on toe way to winning a sum 
worth at least £1.5 million, at 
today's prices. Then — on 
August 14 1914, as he reached 
Genoa — Morgan ratted on 
the bargain. 

The first world war bad 
broken out Morgan, founder 
of toe US Steel Corporation, is 
thought to have became wor- 


ried about toe value of his as- 
sets. A disconsolate Bensley 
returned to Thetford by ship 
and is not known to have 
gone abroad again. 

His thinly chronicled ex- 
ploit came to light when Oli- 
ver Bone, curator of the An- 
cient House Museum, began 
researching civic personal- 
ities while com piling a heri- 
tage strategy for the town. 

- Tom Paine, author of the 
Rights of Man, was bom 
there. Boudicca had connec- 
tions. The Danish king 


Sweyn Forkbreak was twice 
defeated there. The Quniacs, 
a reformed Benedictine order, 
built a priory in toe town, 
where Charles Burrell built 
his steam engine empire. But 
Hairy Hensley’s far-reaching 
adventure beats them alL 
"It really did happen. Now 
we are trying to find out 
more.” Mr Bone said. Among 
facts yet to be unearthed are: 
was sleeping difficult, how 
did be shave, did his neck 
hurt? The chief evidence Is 
Bensley’s postcards of himself 


plus a 1970s magazine article. 
But his family also remem- 
bers him. 

“It’s not - made up.” his 
great-niece Angela Salzman, 
aged 68, said last night “I 
heard all about him from my 
mother. Someone said he was 
a chancer and my mother 
used to say he was a rogue." 

Bensley is said have made 
toe bet at a London dub “over 
a few brandies”. Little is 
known about how he came to 
be moving in such circles or 
about how he made his living. 


“He probably lived on his 
wits." Mrs Salzman said. 

After his disappointment, 
he Joined toe army and sur- 
vived the war. He married a 
Yorkshire woman and be- 
came a councillor at Wiven- 
hoe, Essex, dying in Brighton 
in 1970. 

Acording to legend, Morgan 
paid him $4,000 in compensa- 
tion, which Bensley claimed 
to have given to charity; al- 
though in Thetford he is not 
remembered as a generous 
man. 


Alton appointed 
Observer editor 


Janino Gibson 

Medlar Corr espon dent 


R OGER Alton, features 
editor of the Guardian, 
was yesterday ap- 
pointed editor of the 
Observer. 

Alton, aged SO, who has 

Worked for the Guar dian for 
24 years, takes up his new 
role Immediately. The an- 
nouncement was made by the 
Scott Trust, owner of the 
Guardian Media Group that 
publishes both the Guardian 
and the Observer. 

Will Hutton, editor ctf the 
Observer for toe past 2V» 
years, becomes editor-in-chief 
of toe Sunday newspaper and 
will remain a writer and col- 
umnist The author of The 
State We're In. Hutton is 
understood to have requested 
toe change to his role on the 
paper. Following the runaway 
success of The State We’re In. 
he has several book projects 
planned. Jocelyn Targe tt, dep- 
uty editor of the Observer, 
resigned from the paper yes- 
terday. A GMG spokeswoman 
said Alton would appoint a 
replacement 

Alton joined the Guardian 
from the Liverpool Post in 
1974 and became chief news 
sub-editor, and In 1985 was 



Alton: 24 years at Guardian 

appointed deputy sports edi- 
tor. He was subsequently arts 
editor and the Weekend 
Guardian editor before be- 
coming features editor in 
1993. Since then he has been 
responsible for several suc- 
cessful projects, frifinflirig the 
Friday Review, the Media 
Guardian and development of 
the G2 tabloid section. 

Alton said of his new role: 
‘Tt is a great honour to take 
on the editorship of the 
Observer. Some of toe finest 
journalists around work for 
the paper and it Is a privilege 
to fake on this challenging 
position with my new 
colleagues." 
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‘I am glad 
that this 
ordeal is 
now over. I 
have 
always 
maintained 
that I did 
not kill 
my wife’ 

David Ryan Jamas 
after the Court©# 

Appeal hearing 
yesterday 
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Mr Jumes’ssecond wife Catherine (left), whom he married 
in prison, his first wife Sandra, whose suicide led to his 
being charged with her murder, and (below) the house in 
Burton upon Trent where the couple lived 


David Ryan James (right) and his brother Keith outside the High Court yesterday after his conviction was quashed 
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The note that ended a life sentence 


In 1995 a vet was jailed for killing 
his wife. Yesterday he walked 
free, reports Duncan Campbell 


A VET Jailed for life 
for killing his wife 
was freed yester- 
day after fresh evi- 
dence pointed to 
her committing suicide in 
such a way as to. implicate 
him with her murder. 

In a further twist, his 
release was based on the 
chance find of his wife’s sui- 
cide note by the woman for 
whom he had left her. 

David RyanJames, aged 43b 
from Btirtoh upon Trent, 

Sfefihrddttra/had hta®aa*as-’ 

fern for the tnurtter of 
wife, Sandra, quashed at fop 
Coart of Appeal .on 
grounds that it wap .unsafe.; 
He was Jailed for life in May- 
2995 and was described by the 
trial Judge as an "evil, selfish 


and criminally raTinnq man” 
after allegedly poisoning his 
wife with a powerful horse 
anaesthetic hiddan tn her or. 
ange juice. 

. Outside the court yester- 
day, Mr James, supported by 
his father, Eoj-oC and two 
brothers, expressed his relief 
at the decision and hisfeanks 
to those who had su p ported : 
him. i 

"White the circumstances 


Justice, which had featured 
his case, and to the crown 
counsel ftr not contesting the 
appeal or seeking a retrial. 

Mr James was convicted at 
Stafford crown court of kilt 
tag his wife, with whom he 
had three children, and try- 
ing to make her death look 
like suicide. He had left her 
for a dose famil y friend, 
Catherine Crooks, whom he 
has since married in Qaxtree 
prison and who was in court 


insurance. It was also sug- 
gested' that he had injected 
his wife with the sedative 
phenobarbitone and had tried 
to malm her death look like 
s uicide. 

. Jafltng htm. Mr justice 
Hidden told him that he 
should serve at least 20 years 


mystery. While clearing out 
hie office, the new Mrs James 
was fUcklng- through old 
copies of the veterinary Jour- 
nal. In Practice, before dispos- 
ing of them. 

PTom a section of the . maga- 
zine about horses, Mr James’s 
speciality, fell a note. It read: 


He and hb lata wife had 
met Mrs Crooks, who also has 
three “children, through the 
local parent-teacher associa- 
tion -Bis wife had been deeply ; 
upset! by the ad of the mar- j 
tfage and tear weight dropped I 
SSfom’taBht Sferie to six. 


‘Ryan, I leave you absolutely 
nothing but this note 
— if you find it in time’ 


for ^ “diabolical plot” which 
in g u l fe d hie wife's memory. 


.fee BBC 


.fame s fatal pofo&ted 

a^atamjetfo used ion Iforsei. 
because he could nptafior& a 
mvorce^and he would profit, 
from h|s wife’s £180,000 life 


Mr jSunes_co®M|wea have 
stayed In jail for fee nexj’ 17 
years had tt not been far a 
twist in the story that might 
have come from the pages of a 
BD James or Ruth Rendell 


“Ryan, ! leave you absolutely 
nothing but this note — if you 
gpnd.il In time. Sam first 
^wife’s pet namel-T* 

? The note^ chhnted witbttfae 
which Sandra James had 
: earlier written and wbichhad 
I said: "To my h u sban d Ryan, I 
Jeave absolutely nothing. I 
3oved you and lost you. I : wfll , 


never forget.” Scientific tests 
indicated that the new note 
had been w ritte n only nine 
days before she died. 

The note was duly passed to 
Mr James’s lawyers and the 
case was then reviewed by 
the Criminal Cases Review 
Commission, which referred 
it back to the Court of Appeal. 

Yesterday (Vflman Treacy 
QC, for Mr James, said: “It is 
simply impossible to contem- 
plate a woman writing a sui- 
cide note- and her husband 
conspiring to murder her.” 
Such a scenario was untena- 
ble and incredible, be said. 

For the Crown, Peter Joyce 
QC said: “The Crown has a 
duty not just to its own side 
but to justice.” The discovery 
of the note rendered the con- 
viction unsafe, and the Crown 
would not contest the appeal 
nor seek a retrial. 

Consultant psychiatrist Ni- 
gel Eastman told the court 
that it was likely that the first 
Mrs James suffered from a de- 


pressive Illness. There was a 
substantial likelihood that 
she had r elapse d into a clini- 
cal depression shortly before 
her death, he said. 

Granting the appeal. Lord 
Justice Evans, sitting with 
Mr Justice SedLey and Mr 
Justice Hooper, said that 
reasons for the judgment 
would be delivered later. 

Mr James says he wffl not 
return to his veterinary prac- 
tice hut will seek a new 
career. 

*T am stm on the register 
but my feelings at the mo- 
ment are that Fm willing to 
look at any form of employ- 
ment,” he told. the S4C pro- 
gramme Y Byd At Bed war in 
an interview to be broadcast 
tonight "It’s not that Fve lost 
interest but Fve lost my faith 
in people, possibly because of 
the way I feel the practice 
treated me and because of 
that Tm going to look for a 
total change.” 

He said his initial mo nths 


in prison had been “horren- 
dous” but he had gradually 
adapted and had not been 
treated badly. ‘7 feel my per- 
sonality has changed,” he 
said. 

As regards the remarks 
addressed to him by the judge 
at his trial, he said: "I felt 
empty. What worried me 
most was the effect this would 
have on my family, friends 
and childr en, for them to be 
fold some thing that wasn’t 
true.” 

Euan Smith, Mr James’s 
lawyer, said feat it had been a 
lucky stroke feat had led to 
Mr James’s freedom. It was 
the fifth case to be referred 
back to the Court of Appeal 
by fee CGRC, which was 
formed last year. 

Judgment Is due to be deliv- 
ered tomorrow in another 
case referred back by. fee 
commission, that of Derek 
Bentley, hanged nearly so 
years ago for murder of a 
policeman. 
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T ony Blair last night 
wrapped .up his first 
government reshuffle 
wife a series of Junior 
appointments which saw pro- 
European politicians placed 
In poets at which crucial deci- 
sions on the single currency 
will be made in fee years 
ahe a d. 

As a further gesture to mo- 
dernity, three of the Class of 
W newcomers got ministerisi 
posts, including two of: Nell 
Kinnock’s most trusted aides, 
the cerebral rivals Charles 
Clarke and Patricia Hewitt — 
the latter one of a clutch of 
new women ministers. 

Overall, fora ministers were 

promoted yesterday, , nine 
moved to new Jobs and seven 
dropped. Twelve were new ap- 
pointees. 

The promotion .of Peter 
Mandelstfo. instead of the, 
more sceptical -Margaret 
Beckett to head, fee Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry 
was reinforced by fee trans- 
fer of th e equ ally enthusiastic 
former MEP Joyce Quin from 
the Home Office to be minis- 
ter for Europe lu Robin 


Cook’s Foreign Office team. 

In a pattern which marked 
the Prime Minister’s two-day 
reshuffle, Ms Quin's predeces- 
sor, Doug Henderson, a lieu- 
tenant of Gordon Brown. wwas 
not dropped. Instead he was 
moved sideways to the Minis- 
try of Defence in fee way feat 
Nick Brown, the Brownite 
-chief -whip, was moved from 
the nerve centre of govern- 
ment operations to the nala- 
twdyfranqufl pastures of the 

Mfofcfcr y pf A g rirrnmynp 

The deputy chief whip, j 
George Mudfo, was also 
removed. He- hands his -job to 
former sofiial security minis- 
ter Bradley, talma 
on 4 pogt at education pnd 
gpipfoy^Ment. . Aftey - a turbu- 
lent year, four whips axe pro- 
moted. to- junior ministerial 
posts — Lord Wbirfy to envi- 
. nahnetaand transport, Janet 
Anderson to culture, Jon 
Owen Jones- to. fee Welsh 
Office and John. McFall to 

Northern Ireland. . 

Such .moves reflect Mr 

lb* 1 ^hbcSm^ ofTwiwer in 
Office. The- retention of Geof- 
frey Rotansqn as paymaster 
General, despite the sus- 
tained Tory-led campaign 
against his business deal- 


fogs, also showed aAdetenteh. 
nation not to be buffled by fee 
media as John Major was. 

There were rumours of n 
row over that dedstaa. But 
the wealthy Mr Robinson fa 
regarded as a vital problem- 
solving asset by Gordon 
Brown and is also dose to Mr 
Blair. In th fc instance their 
wishes coincide. Tony Lloyd, 
fee Foreign Office minister 
caught up in fee flatMHino af- . 
fair mid acquitted by a subse- 
quent inquiry, was' also i 
spared, against fee bookies’ | 
oddsofa month ago. 

The fears of Eurosceptic 
Tory MPs were ftxrfher ex- 
cited by fee announcement 
feta Lord Satasbury, the phi- 
foufexopist/mMl grocer, wffl. 
Join the JXra team in an un- 
paid capacity. That amounts 
to an. extra pair of. hands, 
which might be used to drive 

fee afo gfe wwnpa ig n 

' amnng li nftiwp^inOT 

a'VorS' clear ^gnal that 
Stair wards to Join a single 
Currency," fee shadow trade 
secretary, John Redwood, 
protested. “Kg business for 
Blair, big business -for a 
single currency,” he said. 
Labour MPs also noted that 
Lord. Satasbury joining the 
former BP chiefLord Simon, 


both in i fopa ifl ministerial 
office, amounted to a stranger 
business axis at the DTL 

Sug gestions feta the DU is 
virtually being privatised as 
an agency of business inter- 
ests were offata by fee trans- 
fer of the chippy Highland 
radical, Brian Wilson, a Man- 
delsoa ally in the 1997 elec- 
tion team, from the Scottish 
Office to be trade minister. 

Yesterday’s media coverage 
was favourable to Downing 
Street, albeit at the expense of 
Mr Brown, and the Opposi- 
tion has been hard-pressed to 
find an effective target, apart 
from renewed attacks . on Mr 
Robinson by the shadow 
chancefior Francis Maude. 

But it was notable that Mr 
Blair’s Mtngt nn friends and 
nei g hb ours had prospered. 
Load Falconer came from no- 
where on the strength of his 
personal ties. Margaret 
Hodge, until yesterday co- 
•chairwoman of fee Commons 
. e duc a t fo p select far m H taa, fa 
a former UwAur of TcUng trw] 
•council, and lived a few doors 
from the Blair s imtfl they 
moved toSWL 
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Cutback in right to. trial by jury set to win Straa^s support 


continued from page one 
dant*s ability to elect for Jury 
trial over fee past 10 years. In 
1987 some S3 per cant of cases 
heard in the cr ow n courts ar- 
rived there after a de fendant 
insisted on being tried by a 
jury rather than by. magis- 
trates. Last year the propor- 
tion fell to 22 per cent. 

One recent change has been 


implementation of fee Crimi- 
nal Procedure and Investiga- 
tions. Act, which Insists that 
the. defendant must plead be- , 
fore a decision fa.made. 

Officials say. it Is possible 
♦h«t some defendants who 
plead guilty have concluded 
that they will receive a sub- 
stantially heavier sentence in 
fee crown court 


The Home Office consulta- 
tion paper published yester- 
day outlines four main op- 
tions. including keenfaip' fee 
status quo. They include out- 
right abolition. 

A second opticfa proposes 
that same offences, such as 
minor thefts, should be 
radassifled as triable only by 
magistrates. A cut-off point 


for thefts below £100 would 
transfer 2,000 cases from the 
crown to the magistrates’ 
court 

A third option would be to 
deny fee right to elect to any- 
oni who had similar previous 
convictions to the charges 
faced, oh the grounds that 
they no longer had an no 
blemished recoxdto HrfonH 
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Security firm faces new fines 


Hostages 
and riots 
at newest 
private jail 


Alan Trots 
Homo Affairs Editor 



. RITAIN’s first hi- 
tech private prison 
Jhas bad two suicides, 
__ 'eight mini-riots and 
two officers taken hostage be- 
fore its official op enin g by the 
Princess Royal tomorrow. 

This catalogue of problems 
at the Securicor-run Parc 
prison, near Bridgend, South 
Wales, is revealed today in a 
White hall memorandum to 
MPs by the director general of 
the Prison Service, Richard 
TilL He discloses that the pri- 
vate security company, which 
was fined £54,000 this year for 
failings at Parc, is facing a 
forther bill of £51,915 for “in- 
cidents in May and for failure 
to meet minimum standards 
in February to April". 


Securicor recruits 
top men after new 
prison problems 
'caused by a lack 
of leadership’ 


Princess Ann e will perform 
the official op ening ceremony 
at the £266 millio n prison in 
the company of Mr lilt 

The director general con- 
firms in his letter that the 
first "keyless" prison has bad 
to issue keys to some staff be- 
cause of problems with die 
computer-controlled locking 
system and because Inmates 
have been able to tamper with 
the locks to prevent them 
working. 

He also reveals that a group 
of young black teenage offend- 
ers transferred to the jail 
from Feltham, west London, 
faced such racist abuse that 
they had to be moved out of 
the prison. 

The director general ac- 
knowledges that opening any 
prison Is a difficult and sensi- 
tive undertaking. 

'But be goes on to paint a 
sharp contrast between the 
“greater rihan expected num- 
ber of incidents'’ at Parc with 
the opening of Group 4's lat- 
est jail. Fazakerley, on 


Merseyside, which he says 
has been a success over the 
same period. 

There has been only one in- 
cident at the Group 4 prison. 
Some 68 Inmates refused to go 
to their cells in February but 
the incident was resolved 
peacefully within three 
hours. 

MPs on the Commons pub- 
lic accounts committee (FAC) 
have been told that there 
were too few staff employed at 
Parc when it opened in No- 
vember, and the custody offi- 
cers lacked experience in 
managing prisoners. 

“There were problems 
caused by a lack of leader- 
ship. with senior manage- 
ment failing to address issues 
in a consistent and sustained 
manner. There have been two 
changes oT director and one of 
the deputy director,” Mr Tilt 
said. 

Securicor has now 
recruited a highly experi- 
enced former governor of 
Bristol prison and secured 
the services of the deputy gov- 
ernor erf Channings Wood 
prison In Kent in an attempt 
to solve the problems at the 
jalL Staff numbers have also 
been increased. 

The PAC inquiry into the 
two private prison contracts 
concludes that the Securicor 
and Costain consortium hid 
to build and run Parc is likely 
to save about £53 million, and 
criticises the Government for 
not awarding them the 
Merseyside contract for 
which they were the lowest 
bidders. 

The MPs also say they are 
concerned that the Prison 
Service did not examine 
closely Securicor’s proposals 
for staffing and running the 
prison despite their lack of 
experience. 

David Davis, the PAC chair- 
man, said it could not be right 
that some of the costs of sort- 
ing oat the operational diffi- 
culties at Parc had fallen on 
the public prison system. 

He also said he was very 
concerned to discover that 
there was a ceiling of 5' -per* 
cent of the contract price on' 
the financial penalties that 
can be levied on private 
prison companies for foiling 
to deliver what they had 
promised. 


Big names fail to 
top the shortlist 
for Mercury 
music prize 


DanGlatetor 
Arts Correspondent 


O ASIS, the Spice 
Girls, All Saints 
... none of them 
made it on to the 
Mercury Music 
Prize shortlist yesterday, de- 
spite all having released eligi- 
ble — and in some quarters 
acclaimed — albums in the 
last year. Instead the nomina- 
tions were headed by the 
group that has dominated the 
past 12 months. The Verve. 

The 12 -strong list for the 
best British or Irish album of 
the year was rounded out 
with contributions from a 
selection of the new and the 
not so new. Robbie Williams's 
brand of showbiz pop gets thia 
year's Spice vote, Massive 
Attack represents the gloom 
merchants and Catatonia the 
unlikely popsters. 

And Mercury veterans Pulp 
make some sort of history 
with a nomination for their 
third album This Is Hardcore, 
thus becoming the only band 
nominated for all its albums. 
Pulp won the £20,000 prize in 
1996 with Different Class. 

Presenting the shortlist the 
chairman of the judges, 
Simon Frith, was in upbeat 
mood: ‘These albums of the 
year reveal a new landscape 
— multi-musical, multi-cul- 
tural, ever fascinating and ex- 
citing. Take no notice of the 
doom-sayers. British music is 
alive and well.” 

Dismissing the absence of 
Oasis from the list — their 
album Be Here Now sold 
700,000 copies in three days 
last summer and has been 
credited by the BFI with hav- 
ing a “dramatic effect” on 
album sales figures — Mr 
Frith said: “We don’t sit down 
and work out how many re- 
cords have been sold. We sit 
down and listen to records.” 
Last year was pivotal for 
the Mercury Music Prize, 
which this year is sponsored 
by Technics, but retains the 
Mercury title despite the dis- 
appearance of the Mercury 
brand name following its 


takeover by Cable & Wireless. 
Drum and bass artist Ronl 
Size and Reprazent won last 
year’s prize, raising the pro- 
file of that musical form and 
winning kudos for the prize, 
which had been criticised for 
promoting mainstream acts. 

“Last year showed to the 
outside world that the prize 
can be very powerful, which I 
don’t think the judges real- 
ised.” said Mr Frith. “I sup- 
pose it helped change the re- 
cord companies' attitudes to 
their acts. People don’t listen 
to music according to genres 
in any strict sense. 

“It's not ludicrous to think 
that if you like Robbie Wil- 
liams you might like John 
Suzman — because I do. The 
Mercury prize has always 
said to people, you can listen 
to music in this way.” 

One of the surprises an the 
list is the Inclusion of Pulp's 
This Is Hardcore, a poor 
seller widely reviled by crit- 
ics on its release. Mr Frith 
accused critics of misunder- 
standing the alhnm. 

“Popular music is a form in 
which you can do something 
and say thing s that used to be 
said in novels in another 
age.” said Mr Frith. 

The token folk singer on the 
list Eliza Carthy, follows in 
the footsteps of her mother. 
Norma Waterson, who was 
nominated two years ago. Her 
father is the folk singer Mar- 
tin Carthy. 

But despite the pedigree she 
is unlikely to win the prize, at 
least according to the book- 
makers. Carthy was ranked 
as an outsider at 16/1. while 
The Verve were immediately 
installed as 2/1 favourites. 

The newest name on the list 
is Gamez, a five-piece band 
from Sheffield, whose album 
Bring It On was submitted as 
a demo tape to a record com- 
pany. “They are extremely 
young but sound like they've 
been playing for 20 years in 
an American bar,” said Mr 
Frith. 

The winner will be an- 
nounced on September 16 and 
broadcast on BBC Radio land 
in aTV special on BBC2. 



Securicor’s Parc private prison, the first M-tech establishment, where keyless doors need keys photograph: jeffmorgan 


Inside story 


November 27: Self- 
inflicted death of David 
Jenkins. 

December 25: 30 young 
inmates refuse to return to 
cells. 

December 26: 20 adults 


refuse to return to ceils. 
December 27: 17 young 
inmates barricade and 
smash up cell. 

February 16: 40 young 
inmates refuse to lock up. 
Cells smashed. 

February 20: Concerted 


indiscipline. Riot squad on 
stand-by. 

March 8: Hostage incident 
involving two officers. 

April 18: 33 young inmates 
stage mini-riot in exercise 
yard. Cells damaged. 

May 5: Self-inflicted death 
of Dallas Lee. 


May 6: Mini-riot involving 
40 inmates. Staff forced to 
withdraw. . . . 

May 13: Prisoner released; 
In error. ■ >’ 

May 1 4: Mini-riot involving 
30 inmates. 

May 20: Search forgun ' 
after intelligence reports. 
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Michael Ashcraft of The Verve 
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The shortlist 


Shortlist with Judges' comments: 


Aslan Dub Foundation: 
Raffs Revenge 

“A passionate, political album 
that isexplosive and thrUling.” 
Odds: 9/1. 


ComerahofK When I Was 
Bom for the 7th Time 

“Brims with wit and embraces an 
unexpected range of sounds.” 
Odds: 10/1. 


4-Hero: Two Pages 

“A rhythmic framework within 
which harmonic textures drift 
and mesh toform a compelling 


musical soundscape." 
Odds: IB/1. 


John Surmans Proverbs and 
Songs 

“Starting combination of choir, 
church organ and saxophone, 
recorded Hve in Salisbury Cativ 
draJ. Dramatic meeting of the 
secular and the sacried.’’ 

Odds: 16/1. 


Robbie Williams: Life Thru a 
Lens 

"Showcase for a great enter- 
tainer. Wlfllams seizes the day 
with hie solo debut" 

Odds: 6/1. 


Eliza Carthy: Rad Rica 

Her “vdeeand playing btow like 


a breaft of fresh air through . 
EngHsh folkand dance muse." 
Odds: 16/1. . 


Catatonia: International 

Velvet 

"Radiant and charismatic, Cdrys 
Matthews draws us in with Welsh 
lyricism and Dghts up this quirky, 
adventurous set of songs with 
h^extreorcfir^yvoica’' 

Odds: 6/1. 


The Verve: Urban Hymns 

"A soundtrack to the year. 

Songs that never lose their power 
and emotional impact” 

Odds: 2/1. 


Massive Attack: Mezzanine 

“Deep, powerful, brooding, dis- 


turbing and beautiful." 
Odds: 5/1. 


donee Bring R on 

“Intriguing blend of swamp 
Wues, bar-room rock and eerie 
power. Stunning debut" 
Odds: 9/1. 


Pulp: This Is Hardcore 

“Brave and brilliant, this recon- 
firms Cocker's notion that pop 
music can ask awkward 
c^u«et^o^■^8. , " , 

Odds: 12/1. 


Propenertieads— 

Ibdoandnimiamiraetavri 

“Lives up to its name with pa- 
nache. hum our and energy" 
Odds: 12/1. 


News In brief 


Firefighter jailed 

for hoax calls 


court yesterday for making 


w«r^^^s» eda “ tavestigatlnn ' 


Missing satellite found 






are equal. 

than an hour — ■ TimRod/bid 


Sex offender on hunger strike 




Police to get CS spray 




had the choice of officers carrying the spray or matches not being 
policed at aDL 


Concern at ‘offensive’ ads 

THE public is beoomingincrraairi^y concerned withtbe use of 


cording to a report yesterday by the Advertising Standards 
Authority. 

ph m red g r uwii igpublfoalarmatthe way both men 

and women, were portrayed as sex objects and. “simply showing 
gays lesbians" in advertisements. The majority of people said 
they were offended if an advertisement or billboard was not 
deemed suitable for chDriren. Almost (me in five people replied 

that arfvm- ftaenvmtfi wtoA were a bad ftxamnte to children or 

which were In the wrong place were offensive. 


Bianca Jagger tells of ordeal 


BIANCA Jagger. former wife ofRoUing Stones frontman Mick 
Jagger, trid a committee of MPs yesterday how she was held at 
gunpoint and interrogated by Serbian forces during a recent visit 
toKosovo. She accused the friteraatitmal community of falling the 
oppressed Albanian community in foe region. 

The human rights campaigner and senior figure with Amnesty 
I nternational USA was travelling with a crew from BBC2’s News- 
ni ght at the tfrnp of the incident, when they were forced at 
gunpoint to a former factory now used as a military base, and 
questioned by Serb soldiers. 


Prince backs organic farmers 


THE Prince ofWales ye s ter da y backed farmers who turn to 
organic methods to stave off the rural economic crisis. At the end 
cfhis four-day annual summer tour ofWales, the prince met 
farmers whose aavlronmenfaBy^ are helping 

them survive. 


Hi-tech trimaran 
to be built as 
frigate of future 


Thn Radford 
Science Editor 


B RITISH scientists yes- 
terday unveiled what 
they claim is the first 
radical change in naval ves- 
sel design since the 16th. 
century. 

They are to build a £18 
miTHrm. 90 metre t rimaran 


to be tested as the warship 
of the ftatnre. The research 
vessel Triton will be a far 
cry from the sleek racing 
destroyer of the second 
world war. It will have a 
long, sUm hull and two out- 
rigger Hosts to support a 
platform broad enough to 
be a helicopter landing pad. 

It will be built by Vosper 
Thomycroft of Southamp- 
ton, will begin 'trials in 
2000 and wffl. be a test vehi- 
cle for the electric-powered 
stealth warship of the 
future. 

Naval scientists In the US 
will Join in the trials, and. 
allies In Europe and Aus- 
tralia have already ex- 
pressed interest. 

John Chisholm, chief ex- 
ecutive ofDera, the govern- 
ment defence research 
agency, said the design was 
the most radical step 
the Koreans went to war 
Against Japan in the l$th 
century with the first iron- 
clad galley. 

The planning began at 
University College London 


five years ago and shifted 
to models in test tank* at 
the agency’s laboratory. 
But it would take a two- 
thirds 8 cale prototype at 
least a winter at sea in the 
North Atlantic to convince 
admiralties and govern- 
ments that the future had 
three hulls. 

The trimaran would offer 

more deck space for heli- 
copters. hangars and 
weapons. It would be more 
stable In stormy seas, and 
its radar systems could be 
mounted higher and thus 
more effectively. Naval ar- 
chitects would experiment 
with designs to make the 
ship harder to detect by 
radar or infra-red cameras. 

It would offer 20 per cent 
less resistance as it raced 



A sketch of the £13m research 
vessel Triton head on. 


through the sea. permitting 
either higher speeds or 
greater ftael saving. 

“A long thin hull Is basi- 
cally more efficient. That is 
exactly why second world 
war destroyers looked like 
pencils,” said Mr Chis- 
holm. “The problem with 
your pencil of course is that 
jl te nds to dp sideways. The 
fun da m e ntal thing is how 


t - . Hiiu u c uiai irnng is now 
you stop it tipping sideways 
while keeping it thin.” 

Triton nrill - 


Triton will have a range 
of 3 ,000 nautical wniaa a 
cruising speed of 12 knots 
and a top speed of 20 knots. 
H will be a testbed for elec- 
tric propulsion, and It will 
pirt to sea with 12 scientists 
—berthed in cabins with en 
sutte showers — 12 craw 

£2 * 

The Ministry of Defence 


luuuairy OI uecence 

KKf* 8 ® 88 a cahdWate 

tot "Future Escort": the de- 

film Tirfn _ 1 . . 


sign that will replace exist- 
ing frigates after 2010. A 

S&'LiS 1 ? 1 - fntnre 

iSfi 5? ve two or 

™®ttntes the length - 

wiU oflfer more speed. 

“Frigates normally eo at 
JbortMknots^tMgoS 
fa looking at- 
TOttve," said David An- 
draws of the MoD. “with a 
the curve of foe 
P®** 1- goes astronomic, to 
go much beyond 30 knots 

JJ3 f n 5., tip M of engines 
and nothing else. Thetrbm^ 
ran. because it is so Long and 
tirin, requires less power to 

go as fast as a mo&ohulL” 
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The Guardian Wednesday July 29 1998 

Rescue 
mission 
for able 
operator 


HELEN LIDDELL, new Scot- 
tish Office Minister, has been 
sent north on a rescue mis- 
sion: to stem the rise of the 
Scottish National Party. 

She did not want to go and 
the Chancellor. Gordon 
Brown, and Treasury civil 
servants did not want her to go 
either, as she bad built up a 
formidable reputation as Eco- 
nomic Secretary. 

It is not the best of career 
moves. It as expected, she 
takes over from the Scottish 
Secretary. Donald Dewar, 
next May, she wQl be going to - 
a job that will made increas- 
ingly irrelevant by the new 
Scottish Parliament. 

The Scottish press will give 
her a torrid HmV over working 
for crooked tycoon Robert 
MaxwelL But her focus will be 
on the battles with the SNP in 
the run-up to May's Scottish 
parliamentary election: she 
brings organising skills from j 
her time as general secretary I 
of the Scottish Labour Party 
and a no-nonsense approach 
to campaigning. 

She was brought up in a 



J f,C>- - ; 1 


working-class Lanarkshire 
community and still lives in 
the West of Scotland. She had 
to tough, as female general 
secretary of the'Scottish 
Labour Party in a chauvinist 
region and in her by-election 
victory In John Smith's old 
Monklands constituency, the 
nastiest sectarian contest in 
Scotland for decades. 

She was prominent In the 
campaign for changing the 
party’s commitment to public 
ownership. Clause 4. 

At the Treasury, she lived 
up to her reputation for tough- 
ness with her handling of tiie 
pension mis-seQing scandal 
Ewen AJacAsktU 


Practical 
PR with 
streak of 
romance 


BRIAN WILSON, the new 
Trade Minister, brings to tbe 
DTI a combination of pragma- 
tism, public relations skills 
and romantic socialism — es- 
pecially his championing of 
land reform in the Scottish 
Highlands. 

He win not be happy leaving 
the Scottish Office, where be 
had several roles, including 
education minister, and 
would have preferred at least 
another year to prove wrong 
the Scottish press, which has 
been harrying him since his 
first days in office, especially 
in the recent row over univer- 
sity tuition fees. 

But once on the move, the 
DTI was not a surprise as he 
has a good working relation- 
ship with the Trade and Indus- 
try Secretary, Peter Mandel- 
son. They worked together 
during the General Election 
campaign, where Mr Wilson 
i was in charge of the Excalibur 
rebuttal system, using his 
I journalistic skflls to offer in- 
stant reaction to Tory attacks. 

He was brought up in Dun- 
oon In Argyll but his heart has 



1 long been in the Highlands, 
constantly commuting be- 
tween London. Glasgow and 
Lewis, and learning Gaelic. 

Since becoming MP for Cun- 
ninghame North in 1987. he 
has held several jobs, with his 
happiest time working with 
John Prescott's shadow trans- 
port team. 

The brew at the DTI is an 
exotic one. Mr Mandelson, 
Blairiie to his toenails, speak- 
ing up for business, and the 
Minister for Industry, Ian 
McCartney, a moderniser 
with Old Labour tendencies, 
speaking up for the unions. 
And Mr Wilson in the middle- 
EuenMacAsfdU 


Pension 
expert 
finds 
right job 


JOHN DENHAM, who 
! moved up one to take Frank 
Field’s Job at tbe Social Ser- 
vices Department, was one of 
the few southern English 
Labour MPs from outside Lon- 
don during the 1992-97 
parliament 

As MP for Southampton It- 
chen. he was often quizzed by 
senior party members about 
tbe secret of his success in un- 
locking the South. 

He had another special 
claim, as a backbencher and 
later as a frontbencher — an 
interest in pensions reform. In 
a party bereft of detailed anal - 
ye is on the subject he put for- 
ward an alternative to tbe 
state pension. 

He argued his case at fringe 
meetings at party conference, 
to tbe alar m of traditionalists 
who saw the state pension as 
sacred. 

There is little sign of a solu- 
tion but with the arrival of j 
Alastair Darling as the new I 
Secretary of State and the pen- i 
sions review due for publica- 
tion in the autumn, tbe pres- 
sure is on. 



BLAIR’S RESHUFFLE 5 

gg Talent 
and 

|H energy 
HP prevail 


Mr Denham’s advice on 
how to win in the South was 
always sound, bat was ironic 
coming from someone who 
was once strongly identified 
with the left, even briefly as a 
Trotskyite. 

He supported Tony Benn for 
the deputy leadership against 
Denis Healey in 1981 and a 
year later campaigned for 
“extra-parliamentary action 
... to establish a democratic 
socialist society in Britain”. 

Having moved gradually 
away from the left, he won li- 
chen in 1992 by 551 votes, a 
swing of almost 7 per cent 

BwenMacAskiU 


PATRICIA HEWITT fea- 
tured in BBC2’s series on 
Labour in exile. Tbe Wilder- 
ness Years, standing at the 
rostrum berating the tired 
Callaghan leadership of tbe 
late "70s from the left. She was 
not the only such delegate 
from the Bennite era to find 
herself a member of Tony 
Blair’s moderate New Labour 
government this week. But 
few people arouse such pas- 
sionate admiration and 
loathing. 

The daughter of Australia’s 
top civil servant (Sir Lenox 
Hewitt) and an academic 
mother, she emerged . via 
Cambridge and pressure 
group politics, as Neil Kin- 
nock’s press secretary. 

She failed to win safe 
Leicester West in tbe 1987 elec- 
tion and took an unfair share 
of tbe hlame for that de- 
feaLSbe bounced back as the 
driving force behind the cre- 
ation of the EPPR think-tank. 

Back in the team for the ’92 
campaign, she took tbe blame 
for errors in the final week. A 
lack of easy charm and 



charges of opportunism have 
always made for lots of bitchi- 
ness against her on the left. 
From the right, the jibe is 
lurking authori tarianism. 

But talent and energy pre- 
va iled. John Smith put her on 
his Social Justice Commis- 
sion in 1992-94. From there she 
moved to be head erf research 
at Andersen Consulting, from 
which she was credited with 
importing Labour's "rapid 
rebuttal" tactics. Yesterday, 
the 49-year-old MP for Leices- 
ter West was made Economic 
Secretary to the Treasury — 
one of the biggest promotions 
of the week. 

Michael White 
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Loyalty is the only label that matters 


Ewen MacAskfn and 
Michael White 
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T ONY Blair gave The 
Project a huge push 
forward yesterday. 
He appointed MP 
after MP known to 
be enthusiastic about his 
plans for modernising the 
party. His advisers insisted 
that age. sex and the old left 
right labels were irrelevant: 
all that mattered was loyalty. 

The Cabinet reshuffle on 
Monday told only half the 
story. The reshuffle of the 
middle and junior ranks has 
almost completed it Mr Blair 
has created a Government 
that, for the most part, 
refiects his own image. 

And yesterday confirmed 
the gentle purge of the sup- 
porters of the Chancellor. Gor- 
don Brown. He saved Geoffrey 
Robinson, but elsewhere thpse 
MPs heavily identified as 
Brownltes were sacked or 
moved, the careful network he 
had created wrecked. 

Mr Brown, according to one 
of them, was "extremely up- 
set”. One of the victims, 
speaking out of bitterness or 
bravado, warned: "I think the 
Prime Minister does not real- 
ise he has introduced civil 
war to the party.” 

That may be Inflammatory, 
and Downing Street officials 
laughed it off. But they know 







Dr Jack Cunningham opening up a red box in the new beefed-up Cabinet Office yesterday 






that inflammatory language conquer, leaving Mr Brown 
was repeated throughout the and Mr Mandelson to fight 
day in various guises.'- from* over tbe economy. Mr Blair 


loyal MPs and even a Cabinet will expect them to sort it out 
minister. “He has institution- themselves in the interests of 
aliseth the feud,” the latter the Government. Even if they 


conquer, leaving Mr Brown The Project — whatever.it is 
and Mr Mandelson to fight and wherever it is headed — 
over tbe economy. Mr Blair through. Weekend press anal- 


will expect them to sort it out ysis, suggesting yet again that , 
themselves in the interests of the Prime Minister is really a • 
the Government. Even if they Liberal Democrat, only in- 


intemecine history of said, referring to Mr Brown j do not, he will still be in a flames July tempers. 


their party well enough: 
hence Jack Cunningham’s ap- 
pointment to shut down the 
networks of gossip that seep 
into the media. It is not that 
simple. 

What should give Mr. Blair 
at least a tremor of concern is 


aftd Mr Blair’s lieutenant, 
Peter Mandelson. being pitted 
against each other in eco- 
nomiedepartments. 

There are two ‘ scenarios. 
One is that Mr Blair is now 


stronger position than he was 
before Monday’s reshuffle. He 


The Brownltes had various 
touchstones. Tom Clarke, the 


is not likely to see a repeat of Film Minister, and Nigel Grif- 
the cartoon in last Sunday's fiths, tbe Consumer Affairs 
Observer, featuring Mr Blair Minister, were ultra-loyal to 


as a monkey and Mr Brown 


master of all he surveys in the I as the organ-grinder. 


party, ruling by divide and 


Here’s £25 
towards setting 
yourself free 
from expensive 
home insurance. 


The other scenario is that 
he has initiated a period of 
instability, creating through 
the inevitable body of dis- 
gruntled MPs on tbe back- 
benches: seething Brownites 
out for revenge and angry old- 
timers who feel they carried 
the party through the lean 
times and have not been 
rewarded. Those who were 


Mr Brown and both sacked, 
convinced it was because of 
this loyalty rather than 
incompetence. 

Not many MPs will agree 
with that assessment. But the 
pair's dismissal follows the 
biggest Brownite scalping of 
alL Nick Brown, the Chief 
Whip, “promoted” to the Cab- 
inet as Agriculture Minister. 
Another Brownite, Doug Hen- 
derson. Minister for Europe, 


disappointed in 1997 have lit- was spared but moved to the 



tie hope now. 

Mr Blair has calculated be 
can rule without the latter 
and that his new, loyal team 
will carry not only him but 


Ministry of Defence, as 
Armed Forces Minister. 

Among Blairites coming 
into Government for the first 
time or being promoted were 


.Margaret Hodge, former 
leader of Islington Council , 
and an old neighbour erf Mr 1 
Blair, who -becomes an educa- 
tion minister, and John Me- j 
Fall, a whip who helped to or- 
ganise Mr Blair's leadership 
campaign in 1994 and who i 
joins the Northern Ireland 
team. 

Joining Jack Cunningham 
in the revamped Cabinet 
Office as deputy enforcer is 
another Blairite. Lord Fal- 
coner. who shared a flat with 
Mr Blair when he was a 
young lawyer. Ross Cranston 
replaces him as Solicitor Gen- 
eral, one of the three Class of 
’97 ministers. 

As well as establishing the 
supremacy of the Blairites, 
the reshuffle gives a more 
pro-European tint to the Gov- 
ernment Joyce Quinn, new 
Minister for Europe is so pro- 
European that she speaks for- 
eign languages well enough to 
be allowed on European TV. 

Other newcomers or people 
on tbe way up include sporty 


Drinks on the terrace with Hurley and Grant 
as ex-film minister Clarke goes out in style 


Michael WMte 

Politi cal Editor 

A T LEAST Tom Clarke 
went out in style. As 
news of his dismissal as 
minister for film and tour- 
ism spread through the Pal- 
ace of Westminster on Mon- 
day night, it was followed 
by word that he was having 
a drink on tbe terrace with 
Liz Hurley and Hugh 
Grant. 

Not every sackee was so 
lucky, though most were 
dignified. “It’s a rough old 
business.” said more than 
one. Amid the bitterness 
there was criticism of the 
ritual. “It's part of the sum- 
mer season, like Henley 
and Ascot. Why don’t we 
change people one at a time 
throughout the year?" said 
a survivor. 

Some ex-ministers were 
more philosophical. “Con- 
gratulations on being made 
a privy councillor. Stan- 
ley.” someone said to the 
veteran trade minister. 
Lord Stanley Clinton- ! 
Davis. “I think it’s a conso- 
lation prize, he’s Just called 
me in to see him. But 1 am 
69.” the soon-to-be-ex-trade 
minister replied. He has 
had a good run. including a 
spell as an EU 
commissioner. 

Leaving office with Mon- 
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Tom Clarke with Liz Hurley and Hugh Grant on the 
Commons terrace after receiving news of his dismissal 


day’s four Cabinet depar- 
tures (pins Frank Field) 
were also Win Griffiths 
(Welsh Office) and Nigel 
Griffiths, aged 43. the volu- 
ble and accident-prone min- 
ister for consumer affairs. 
Welsh Labour MPs pro- 
tested at their hard-work- 
ing colleague’s dismissal at 


55. “This dismissal is cruel, 
unjust and futile. He has 
done a good job and there is 
no reason at all to move 
him,” said Newport West’s 
Paul Flynn. 

But these things are 
rarely personal. Junior 
Northern Ireland minister 
Tony Worthington was 


more realistic about being 
a pawn on the board. “Ob- 
viously I am very disap- 
pointed to have lost the job, 
but I knew I was vulnera- 
ble. When so many Cabinet 
ministers are in their 40s, 
junior ministers in their 
50s have a short shelf life.” 
he said. 

Mr Clarke was on bor- 
rowed time in one sense. 
An elected shadow cabinet 
member, like David Clark 
and Gavin Strang, he did 
not get a real Cabinet post 
last May. It was “take it or 
leave it.” As a film buff he 
took it. but such Old 
Labour MPs were always 
going to be vulnerable and 
Mr Clarke had a farther 
problem. 

It was widely believed 
that the organising power 
of Gordon Brown's cam- 
paign team was put behind 
Mr Clarke in the shadow 
elections two years ago. 
And who got bumped as a 
result? Why, Jack Cunning- 
ham. the man who has 
bounced back with a ven- 
geance this week. That 
could have serious long- 
term repercussions. 

Nigel Griffiths was also a 
Brown client, though his 
behaviour as a minister 
raised eyebrows. He put 
himself beyond safety last 
week when he predicted he 
would not be sacked. 
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PHOTOGRAPH: IAN WALUE 

Kate Hoey. MP for VauxhaU, 
a rare Labour pro-Unionist 
from Northern Ireland, now 
at the Home Office, where 
Lord (Gareth) Williams gets a 
promotion. 

Alan Eowarth, the Tory 
refugee, is switched to the 
Ministry of Culture, Kim 
Howells goes from the Depart- 
ment for Education and Em- 
ployment, where he ran 
higher education with a bois- 
terous hand, to Nigel Grif - 1 
fiths' job. 

Rumours that Lord (Mel- 
vyn) Bragg would get an arts 
post faded. It went to Janet 
Anderson, one of the whips' 
office Blairite “Spice Girls". 

Geoff Hoon, Lord Irvine's 
saintly deputy got an up- 
grade. Angela Eagle switched ' 
from Environment. Transport 
and the Regions to Social 
Security. 

So did nice Stephen Timms, 
former leader of Newham 
council. Such a promotion 
leaves other backbenchers in 
eternal hope. 
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Last chance 
to win work 
x experience at 
the Guardian 
and cash 
{ prizes 


The Categories: 

student Newspaper of the Year 
Student Magazine of the Year 
Student Reporter of the Year 
Student Feature Writer of the Year 
Student Photographer of the Year 
Student Publication Designer of the Year 
Student Website of the Year 


Deadline August 7 

For an application form call 
the NUS on 0171 272 8900 
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6 WORLD NEWS 


News in brief 


China urges all-out m m 

effort to stop flood . 

niKES held backa third flood crest on the middle reaches of the 

as China called for a "do or die” effort to '■Giil 

prpjyt miTHnns of people living along the river. Bflail lM 

Wlto waters on the Yangtze at their highest levels Inw years, L ^m mp p- i 
TvearYyS TTiilll QnpcopIeiE five provinces were mobilised to help ippl ..... 
ensure embankments Held Arm, ae ofadal Libera^on Army ■ ■ -A 

daily said. An all-out effort is needed to ensure the flood crest 
doM not undennine the dikes, already weakened by heavy 
rains and high waters, the offic ia l Xmhu a news agency said. 

The flood peak passed Yueyang in Hunan province without • 
incident yesterday and was moving through Wuhan, which has 
more than 7 »"»ninn residents. $ ? : 

Floods (ausedty heavy rains Imve killed more than U45 ft 

people this year. Almost a million people have been forced from -*=/ ■*<>;•« 
their homes in the three worst-hit provinces— Hunan, Hubei >}’'«•,*,« 

and Jiangxi. —AP. Yu&ang. t 

Einstein’s house stays in family iiS 

SIXTY-FIVE years afler Albert Einstein fled ffitler's Germany, 

Tiic < i immf»r bouse outside Be rih3,w hk3i was seized by t he Naz is 
and nqprf by Tgao* Germany's communists. Is about to be retained 
to rh <» physinLcfs heirs. The flimsy wooden structure In Caoutfa. 
nogrPn i^riam , has been the subject aflegal wrangling since 

Geimanreunificatio(ninl 990 . 
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property, including Einstein's daughter Eva Kayaer, aged 87, the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem and an eye clinic In Princeton. 

Locals had resisted the Einstein family's data an the property, 
toeing tnayn ifffdift ns that they planned to turn it into a tourist 
attraction. The 12 heirs will decide how it will be used after 
expensive repair work. — Denis Staunton, Berlin. 


Judge backs Branson in suit 

THK ffirwat ^wT Mrhar dRranson and the Virgin Atlantic alHW 
from a racial and sexoal harassment lawsuit by a tbrmer em- 
ployee appeared tD have diminished yesterday after a New York 
judge threw out all allegations against Mr Branson personally. 

Judge Miriam Cedexhaum ruled that the airline could produce 
evidence about the sex life cfLornaBrisset-Rcanan which caused 
the claimant to withdraw an allegation that she was fired because 

she refused to have an abortion. 

Mr Branson said Virgin Atlantic would fight her remaining 
flftima nf ryWat ha rassment **We are gntngtn flghf fnpmterf nrrr 
reputation,” he said . — Joarma Coles, New York. 


Suu Kyi stand-off continues 

THE Burmese prodemocracy leader Aung San Suu Kjri was 
visited by her doctors yesterday as neither the democracy cam- 
paigner nor the government retreated from their five-day stand- 
offon a road outside Rangoon. 

Ms Suu Kyi, leader of the National League for Democracy, an 
aide and two drivers were stopped by the government last week as 
they attempted to drive out of the capital to meet NLD members. 
Tire provisions hi the car— water and edibles— are nearly 

prhanfi ted ttpfhre her health wundtH^n fa fig fhgMT.n party 

should be allowed to proceed on tiieir journey ” the NLD said as 
Ms Smi Kyi prepared to spend a fifth night in her car. 

On Monday the United States secretary of state, Madeleine 
Albright, said the US would hold the Burmese junta responsible 
for Ms Suu Kyi’s health and safety. — AP, Rangoon. 


Slayings shock Swiss 

FOUR nun were shot dead in a gangland-style attack on a tea 

wnm m the dtpIrrrngfTc. fpiartftr of fheiimiaTly placid Swtes c a pital , 

Bern, police said yesterday. The unknown attackers escaped. 

Officers fouod the bodies of the men lying in the back of ihe 
Safari Tea Room. .Neighbours called police late on Monday eve-, 
ningwhra they heard the windows breaking at the tea room, a 10- 
minute walkfrotn the main railway station in the city centre. 

The Italian consulate and the Ghanaian and Jordanian embas- 
sies are among other tenants of the building but a spokesman for 
the state prosecutor said there appeared to be no connection 
between the slayings and the diplomatic missions. — AP, Bern. 




Serb forces watch Jnmk after stn-roundmg the ethnic Albanian shtmghnld fa wwh>ni kiwnwL Tfa»y pro anj kt.a nJpk an lwmy to leave, W timre did PHOTOGRAPH: SROJANBJC 

Nato plans Kosovo action 


Ian Black 
Diplomatic EdHnr 

ATO is finalising 
plans to contain 
the fi ghting in Ko- 
sovo while signal- 
ling its reluctance 
to use “coercive" military 
measures. The moves come as 
the latest upsurge in violence 
spurs Western governments 
to seek a diplomatic solution. 

As European powers moni- 
tor the Serbian offensive in 
the territory amid signs that 
conflict could spill into neigh- 
bouring countries, officials in 
Brussels insisted yesterday 
that Nato is ready to act de- 
spite a preference for 
negotiation. 

In recent weeks, Nato 
threats of direct intervention 
have given way to a search 
for ways to stem Hie progress 
of the independence-seeking 
Kosovo Liberation Army and 


force it to deal with President 
Slobodan Milosevic. Nato 
sources said they have pre- 
pared “coercive measures” to 
use against both sides, but 
warned that any action 
against the Serbs would 
require the destruction of the 
entire air defence system, 
while the mobile guerrilla 
forces of the KLA present no 
obvious target without the 
use of groand troops. 

-The big question Is how 
you pressure Milosevic with- 
out becoming the air force of 
the KLA,” one official said. 
“You have to he very dear 
about what you can achieve 
by force before you use it” 

Diplomats also say that Ser- 
bia’s use of violence is neither 
indiscriminate nor dispropor- 
tionate In the way that it was 
when kill trig s by troops and 
special police in March galva- 
nised Nato to issue its first 
warnings of intervention. 

Western governments say 


Serb forces surround rebels’ border stronghold 

S ERBIAN police and Yn- 1 guerrillas counter-attacked I The intensifying confUc 
gosl&v army troops were I along the main east-west I has spurred efforts to seel 


Ogoslav army troops were 
yesterday surrounding a 
rebel stronghold dose to 
the Albanian border where 
several thousand Kosovo 
Liberation Army fighters 
and civilians were prepar- 
ing to make a stand. 

Refugees were attemptin g 
to flee from J mrfir as KLA 


they are locking at measures to 
“stabilise" Albania to prevent 
it sliding into mnflirt because 
of crossborder raids by the 
KLA and escalating rhetoric be- 
tween Tirana and Belgrade. 

These measures range from 
tightening border controls and 
checkpoints hi the infiltration 
zone, to deploying Nato troops 
in the border area, possibly 
under cover of a military exer- 
cise in Albania. 


guerrillas counter-attacked 
along the *nain east-west 
road seized by government 
wn ffy at the weekend after a 
twomonth blockade 

Serb security forces cap- 
tured the rebel town of 
Malisevo, In western Ko- 
sovo, after ethnic Albanian 
guerrillas fled the area 
with thousands of refugees. 

But with obvious difficulties 
for any militar y move — and. 
near certain opposition foam 
Russia; instinctively sympa- 
thetic to the Serbs — Nato gov- 
ernments are rnnHnning their 
search for a. diplomatic solu- 
tion with a [team of three . 
senior European union offi- 
cials doe in Pristina, Kosovo’s 
main town, today and Belgrade 
tomorrow. The aim is to per- 
suade President Milosevic to 


The Intensifying conflict 
has spu rred efforts to seek 
a diplomatic solution. In 
Belgrade, Austrian diplo- 
mats, whose country now 
holds the European union’s 
rotating presidency, said 
an EU delegation would 
meet Yugoslavia’s Presi- 
dent Slobodan Milosevic 
tomorrow. — Agencies. 


start talks wifh the Kosovo At : 
banians, and persuade the 
KLA to team up with moderate 
political parties who are pre- 
pared to negotiate. 

Both Mr Milosevic and the 
big powers rule out indepen- 
dence: for Kosovo, although , 
most of Us g*hwto Albanians 
believe ±t is tee only viable 
way to end their oppression. 

The six-nation Contact 
Group on former Yugoslavia is 


looking at options that fall be- 
tween independence and au- 
tonomy. Mr Milosevic has 
spoken recently of granting au- 
tonomy to “ethnic minorities", 
although this is little more 
than a face-saving formula. 

Western positions range 
from “enhanced autonomy" 
to ‘‘self-determination*’ — 
still compatible with the pri- 
mary concern, maintaining 
the territorial integrity of 
Yugoslavia. 

’There are some very con- 
flicting signals coming out of 
Belgrade,” one well-placed 
official said last night "The 
trick is to get both sides to sit 
down at the table and to feel 
there is more to be gained by 
that than by fighting. 

"Things have not been go- 
ing Milosevic’s way over the 
last few months toad he seems 
to be coming round to the 
realisation that this is not a 
war he can win by military 
force." 
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5SghS bless British-French trade 

row looms on cotton 


trust us to deliver 


Defds Staimton In Borfin 

W ORKSBY of the world 
unite: you have noth- 
ing to lose but your shame. 
That’s the message from 
German pressure group the 
Happy Unemployed. 

While politicians argue 
about how to get 4 million 
jobless Germans off the 
dole, this group of unem- 
ployed Berliners have be- 
come crusaders for idle- 
ness, arguing that they are 
doing the state a favour by 

lining nn tTiing 

Since issuing its mani- 
festo a few weeks ago, the 
group has received hun- 
dreds of letters from unem- 
ployed people who fear that 
an economic upturn could 
force them back Into work. 
For many life began the mo- 
ment they lost their job. 

*Tve learnt to paint and 
compose on the synthe- 
siser. I’ve become creative 
and go to parties. I need 
time because I have one 

girlfriend in Cologne and 
another In Dfisseldorf;** a' 
man from Aachen wrote. 

The manifesto. At Last I 
Have Time, argues that the 
unemployed are cowed by 
peer pressure into pretend- 
ing that they want to work- 
According to founder Guil- 
laume PaoU, aged 38, the 
real difficulty unemployed 
people face is pressure from ' 
the authorities to look for I 
work- “The obligation to | 
work is a big problem." , 

He believes the happily 1 
unemployed should be ! 
rewarded for leaving jobs , 
free for those who enjoy' 
work. He claims that the 
economy requires a certain 1 
level of unemployment to 
keep inflation low and ar- 
gues that, since the stock 
market rewards companies 
that lay off staff, sacked 
workers often generate 
more profit than those who 
remain employed. 

But the authorities show 
no sign of easing off on the 
workshy, as an unemployed 
woman from Koblenz wrote 

In Hip gmp p ’g maprina . 

“For the past four years I 
have been happily out of 
work, or free of work as I 
call it,” she wrote. ‘"Unfor- 
tunately, -my happiness is 
disturbed time and a gain 
by the employment office.” 


Martin Waflcer In Brussels 


P ETER MANDELSON, 
the new Trade and In- 
dustry Secretary, faces 
a baptism of fire In a trade 
war with France. 

The European Commission 
today launches a plan for 
anti-dumping duties on cot- 
ton. The British cotton indus- 
try claims that up to 200,000 
jobs could be at risk from the 
new duties, all because Presi- 
dent Jacques Chirac has 
pin^gp*! to de fen d the Inter- 
ests of 10,000 French cotton 
workers. 

Britain has hitherto held 
together the support of eight 
of the IS European Union 
member states against the 
duties. But Austria looks 
poised to switch sides after 
the Commission made conces- 
sions to protect its specialist 
tapestry industry. 

Led by Mr Chirac, France 
j has lobbied intensively to per- 
suade the Commission and a 
majority - of member states to 
impose a permanent 12 per 
cent duty on unbleached cot- 
ton fabrics from India, Paki- 
stan, Egypt, Indonesia and 


China. Those countries are 
judged to be "dumping” — 
selling goods in. Europe for a 
tower price than at home. 

The Commission in April 
Imposed a temporary anti- 
dumping tariff of 15 per cent 
This can last only for six 
months unl es s t he member 
states formally endorse the 
new duties. With Austria ex- 
pected to switch its vote at the 
next Council meeting In 
September, Mr Mandelson 
faces a battle to stave off the 
duties that threaten fann of 
thousands of British Jobs. 

The chairman of the British 
parliamentary all-party com- 
mittee for textiles, Philip 
Woolas MP, estimates that 
25,000 of 48,000 British jobs in 
the industry have been lost 
this year. 

Arlene McCarthy, Labour 
MEP for the Peak District, said 
tpTffflp pianta in har constitu- 
ency wfll dose if the new 
dnties are imposed. “There has 
been a secret compromise be- 
hind dosed doors,” die said. 

But Commission spokes- 
men dismissed the concerns 
as ex a gger a t e d. "We think the 
Impact on the textile Industry 
will be marginal." a source 


said. "We have made detailed 
studies which show that 
European cotton weavers are 
being damaged by the dump- 
ing, while the duties should 
not hurt the textile industry.” 

But other Commission offi- 
cials said there had been in- 
tense pressure from Paris 
both to impose the duties, and 
to overturn previous votes 
against them by the m emb er 
states. A majority of member 
states overturned two earlier 
attempts by the Commission 
to Impose the duties. But the 
Commission reimposed "pro- 
visional duties’’ on each 
occasion. 

"This Is an object lesson in 
the skillful ways France uses 
the Commission mechanism 
to defend its national inter- 
ests, whatever the price may 
be to other member states,” 
said one official - 

Anti-dumping duties are 
1 being used increasingly as a 
way to get around the free 
I trade and free market agree- 
ments which successive Brit- 
ish and United States govern- 
ments have promoted. The 
EU has imposed them on 
everything from microchips 
to aifHmtarn bikes. 


Chess crisis after murder 


T HE murder of a cam- 
paigning journalist' bag 
plunged the world of in- 
ternational chess fata crisis 
only weeks before more than 
a thousand international 
players gather in a dusty 
steppe region of southern 
Russia for the 1998 Chess 
Olympics. 

A coaEtion of Russian civil 
rights organisations has ap- 
pealed to national chesB federa- 
tions not to send teams to the 
Olympics, due to be held in 
September in Kalmykia, a 
semi-desert territory on .the 
shores off the Caspian Sea ruled 
over by KIrsan Dyumzhlnov, . 
who is also the head of the 
main world chess body, Fide. 

The journalist, Tjrfosm Yu- 
dina, editor off the only oppo- 
sition newspaper In Kalmy- 
kia, was murdered on June 7. 
H6r paper had been consis- 


tently critical of Mr Hyumz- 
hinov, accusing him of cor- 
ruption and incompetence on 
a massive scale. 

In turn he persecuted Yu- 
dina, forcing her to print the 
paper In another part of Rus- 
sia. One of the men arrested 
and charged with the m m -i fer 
was a former Qyumzhinov 
aide. 

The appeal, signed by 14 of 
Russia’s most prominent civil 
rights campaigners, said that ; 
the newly built "Chess City” 
in the Kalmyk capital. Elista, 
where Olympic players and i 
officials' will stay during the ; 
tournament, had bean hunt 
with Russian government 
money intended for social se- 
curity and for b w ea i THAwt jq 
1 the Industry and agriculture 
of the desperately poor 
region. 

"When you look out of the 
windows of Chess City to the 
nearby Amber Pond, you 
should know that several 


months ago. in this very 
pood, the mutilated body of 
the editor of Kalmykia's only 
opposition newspaper was 
round, the appeal said. 

Yudtoa had often written 
about the crooked means used 
to Ch anne l money into chess, 
rt went on. “The winners win 

Eg* T* prl2 ,S a ; But ^ese 

prfrw are paid for by illegal 
requisitions from the people 
of Kalmykia — every citizen 
of the region is obliged toin- 
vest money in the Olympics.” 
.^\yum2hinov, first 
dected in 1993, held fr5h 
elections In 1996 which were 

uniter the Russian com 

sddubon. No action has been 
agmagt him by the 
Kranbn. grateful for stability 
and for Mr 

JktaMWnov’s abmty t0 

votes when necessary 
add fearfUl of a new chfr 

SE3®»s 
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A public prepared to overlook sexual indiscretions may not forgive if US leader is proved to have lied under oath. Mark Tran reports 

The past closes in on the president 







_ ■* ' * 


Long pursuit by 
prosecutor has 
Clinton on run 


Key players in heightening drama 


A S LONG as Monica di nates, that Ms Lewlnksy 
Lewinsky stayed had succumbed . and was 
silent, there was rewarded with a government 
little pressure on job. <, 

President Clinton In a response to that sub-., 
to respond to requests by poena, Ms Lewinksy fil ed a 
prosecutors For him to testify sworn statement saying she 
about his relationship with no soch relationship with 
the former White House Mr Clinton. He. too, deniwi 
hitem. “sexual relations" with Ms 

When the presidential Lewinsky, both on television i 
spokesman, Mike McCurry, and in his own deposition in 
announced his resignation the Paula Jones case, 
last week, the White House But Linda Tripp, a friend erf 
spin was that the Lewinsky Ms Lewinsky, had recorded 
matter was well under control telephone conversations ah? 
and that it was a safe time for had with Ms Lewinsky in 
the effective and long-suffer- which the latter was reported 




Mm 



ing Mr McCurry to leave. 


to have alluded to efforts by 


Any sense of complacency, Mr Clinton and others to in- 
however, has been shattered Queries her testimony in the 
after the rapid developments Jones case, 
of recent days, starting with a Mr Starr then asked for and 
subpoena issued last week received authorisation to ex- 
requiring Mr Clinton to tes- pand the long-running 
tify to a grand Jury looking Whitewater inquiry — an. in - 
into the Lewinsky case — the vestlgation that so far 
first subpoena issued against cost $40mi£Uon (£21 million! 
a sitting president to appear — to look into whether there 
in connection with a criminal was a cover-up In the Lewin- I 


HILLARY CLINTON has stood by her man probably more 
times than sbe cares to remember. There was that interview 
during the first presidential campaign in 1992, when reports of 
an affair between her husband and Gennifbr Flowers 
threatened to sink him. After a few days of disarray when the 
Lewinsky scandal erupted six months ago the First Lady took 
char ge, denouncing Kenneth Starr on the NBC Today Show as a 
“politically motivated prosecutor allied with rightwing 
opponents of my husband”, and citing a “vast rightwing 
conspiracy that has hounded my husband since the day he 
announced for president”. Her spirited counteroffensive - 
helped stem the tide. 

Mrs Clinton has had her own brushes with Starr, having had 


LINDA TRIPP came to the 
White House in 1991. during, 
the Bush administration, and 
was later executive assistant 
to Bruce Lindsey. A flashy 
dresser, she was known as 
“the Wicked Witch of the West 
Wing” because of her 
penchant for intrigue. 
Married to an army colonel, 
she moved to the Pentagon’s 
public affairs office in 1994, 
where she became a 


to testify before a grand jury at one point. She has been linked to confidante of Lewinsky. The 


r --mm 


investigation. 

Kenneth Starr, the special 


sky matter. 

The public has so Car looked 


L"- \ A 




prosecutor driving the inves- indulgently on reports of Mr I 
tigation. has for six months Clinton's alleged trysts or sex- 
been looking into whether Mr ual indiscretions, a list that 
Clinton and Ms Lewinsky Ued includes Gennifer Flowers, 
under oath about the nature Ms Jones, Kathleen Willey 
of their relationship and then and Ms Lewinsky. 

But they may be less Indul-' 

gent this time, if they feel Mr 
AnV Sense of Clinton lied to them on televi- 

y sion. and in his Paula Jones 

complacency In r _ 

~ J With Ms Lewinsky appa- 

the Clinton came "“tly having confirmed to Mr 

r Starr's prosecutors in New 

has been shattered York ^ week that she did 

have a sexual relationship 

after the rapid i thepnsitot; Mr Clinton 

would have to address her 
developments statement if he agreed to tee- 
~ tfly In whatever format can be 

Of recent davs devised to preserve whatever 

vuayva is left of his dignity. Video tes- 

timony is one option- 

sought to cover it up — such a The president would also 

cover-up constituting a crimi- f have to confront mounds of 




Whitewater, Travelgate and shenanigans at the Rose law firm 
in Arkansas, but reports that she might be indicted have 
vanished. Lately, she has travelled around the country to raise 
public awareness of historic monuments in need of repair. She 
has not been heard yet in the latest Lewinsky flurry but, “the 


idea to tape her came from her 
friend Lucianne Goldberg, a 
New York literary agent and 
Clinton foe. Tripp said she 
wanted evidence to protect 


most admired woman in America*' according to a Gallup poll in herself in case she was 


January, she can be counted on to stand by her man. 


questioned about Willey. 




after the rapid 
developments 
of recent days 

sought to cover it up — such a 













□al offence. 


evidence and testimony likely 


He deems this Issue to be * to put him and Ms 'L^wsinSky 
part of the investigation he together on repeated occa- 
was hired to pursue in 1994, sions. This includes material 
an inquiry into whether Mr from secret service testi- 
Clinton and his wife lied mony. White House records 
about their role in a 1980s Ar- and White House officials- 


c “r_\ 3; . 


kansas investment deal, the Mr Clinton would be forced 

Whitewater property to try to explain each encoun- 

development. ter. Last week, a secret ser- 

As Mr Starr was negotiat- vice officer told investigators MONICA LEWINSKY could 
ing yesterday with Mr Clin- that on a weekend day in 1996, go down in history as the star- 
ton's personal lawyer, David he and Harold Ickes.the dep- struck White House intern 
Kendall, on how the president uty White House chief of staff; from Oregon who brought 
should testify, the first of two saw. -the president and Ms down the Clinton presidency, 
blows landed on the presi- Lewipsky together in Mr She started work at the White 
dent: a federal appeals court Clinton's hideaway off the House in December 1995. She 








KENNETH STARR was 
appointed in 1994 to lead the 
US government's 
investigation into the 
Whitewater property deal. 
The White House has accused 
Starr, who was solicitor- 
general under the Bush 
administration of pursuing a 
witch-hunt 

Six months ago Starr 
opened bis investigation into 
allegations of a sexual 
relationship between the 
president and Lewinsky. 

He has compiled hundreds 
of pages on his 540 million 
investigations, and is 
expected to hand them over to 
a Republican Congress, far It 
to decide whether to I mpeach. 


VERNON JORDAN is 
Washington's Mr Smooth, an 
African-American who is the 
ultimate insider. He was 
dragged Into the Lewinsky 
scandal because he tried to 
land the intern a job in New 
York. Ronald Perelman, the 
New Yorktycoon, offered her 
a post which was withdrawn 
when the scandal broke. 

Jordan worked on behalf of 
Lewinsky even after she was 
subpoenaed in the Paula 
Jones case last December. His 
lawyers said he asked Clinton 
about the allegations and was 
told: no sex, no time. 
Reassured, he fixed up a job 
for Lewinsky, informing the 
president of his progress. 


BRUCE LINDSEY, an 
Arkansas lawyer who has 
known Clinton for 30 years, is 
the White House 
troubleshooter, adviser and 
damage-controller. 

Now that a federal court has 
thrown out the White Bouse 
argument of attorney-client 
privilege, Lindsey has been 
subpoenaed because of 
conversations he had last year 
with Linda Tripp. Tripp came 
to Lindsey after reporters 
began inquiring about a 1993 
episode in which she allegedly 
saw the White Hous e • 
volunteer Kathleen Willey 
near the Oval Office with her 
blouse untucked and makeup 
smeared. 


blows landed on the presi- 
dent: a federal appeals court 


ordered one of his closest con- Oval Office. Mr Ickes has de- supposedly caught the 


fidants and advisers, Bruce nied the story. president’s eye. He gave her president's argument thj 

Lindsey, to submit to grand Some legal experts and gifts — subsequently did not think oral sex 

jury questioning in the some of Mr Clin ton 's advisers retrieved by the FBL constituted adultery. 

Lewinsky investigation. are urging him to tough it out White House colleagues In her conversations w 

“A government attorney by refusing to comply with remember her as pushy and the Starr legal team Lewi 

may not Invoke the attorney- Mr Starr’s subpoena and dial- self-aggrandising, hinting at is prepared to say she bat 

client privilege In response to lenging its legality all the way “political connections". In the sexual relationship with 


a man referred to as “the big 
he" and “the creep” The 17- 
hour tapes include references 
to phone messages left by 
Clinton on Lewinsky's voice- ■ 
mail; Lewinsky’s descriptions 
of rex with him in a room off 
the Oval Office; and the 
president's argument that he 
did not think oral sex 
constituted ad ultery. 

In her conversations with 
the Starr legal team Lewinsky 
is prepared to say she had a 


Opposition cries foul in 
Cambodian poll count 


grand jury questions seeking to the supreme court 


information relating to the 


tapes made by Linda Tripp, ( Clinton but that he did not ask 


possible commission of a fed- threatening to start impeach- 
eral crime,'' the court ruling ment proceedings should the 


Republicans are I she talks of a relationship with | her to lie about it 


said. 

Then came the news that 


ident resist the subpoena, 
locrats on Capitol Hill 


Ms Lewinsky had struck a have indicated that they are 
tentative immunity deal after not prepared to back their 
long talks with Mr Starr’s leader if he refuses to testify. 


prosecutors in New York. 


And impeachment proceed- 


Ms Lewinsky was first sub- ings — pitting a Democratic 
poenaed late last year by law- president against a Repub i- 
yers In a private lawsuit can Congress — would para- 
brought by Paula Jones, a lyse the American govem- 
wuman who says she was ment The pressure would be 
propositioned by Mr Clinton on Mr Clinton to resign. 

in an Arkansas hotel room __________ 

while he was governor of that 

state. Ms Jones's lawyers Th« G uardian "aCflnton 

hoped that Ms Lewinsky website is at http:// 
would support their conten- reports4|uanfianx<uik/ 

tion that Mr Clinton habit- eftnton 

ually preyed on women subor- L 



BETTY CURRIE was an 
obscure public servant as 
Clinton’s personal secretary. 
Then the Lewinsky scandal 
ensnared the nearest thing to 
an innocent bystander. As the 
White House gatekeeper, she 
had a desk in the anteroom of 
the Oval Office. According to 
White House officials, when 
Lewinsky visited the 
president after she had left the 
White House, it was typically 
Currie who cleared her in. 

It was Currie, according to 
Jordan, who asked him to help 
Lewinsky. And, according to 
Starr’s office, it was Currie who 
re tri e ve d the president’s gifts. 




au-k counted. Prince Ranariddh's their parties would not take The US secretary of state, 

Party. Funcinpec, would win their place in the new Madeleine Albright, cau- 

42 to 45 seats, and the Sam national assembly, threaten- Honed that “we have seen the 

Ratnsy party would take 13. ing to halt its proceedings. democratic process in Cambo- 
{EARS of political tur- By these estimates, the CPF Independent observers dia unravel before" and urged 

moil returned to Cam- would increase its presence were doubtftil whether irreg- the international community 
bodia yesterday as by 11 seats, after a campaign ularities in the count were to “keep the pressure on”, 

leaders of two main in which noticeably larger sufficiently significant to af- The fraud charges also cast 


EARS of political tur- By these estimates, the CPF 


opposition parties declared a crowds turned out for opposl- 
foul in last weekend's parlia- tion rallies. 


i which noticeably larger sufficiently significant to af- The fraud charges also cast 
owds turned out for opposi- feet the outcome, but noted new doubt over the findings 

m rallies. that the CPF’s claimed tally of the international observ- 

The GPP claim deepened matched the target they had ers. Only hours earlier, the 

iposition suspicion of fraud, set United Nations co-ordinated 


mentary elections only hours The CPP claim deepened matched the target they had ers. Only hours earlier, the 
after international observers opposition suspicion of fraud, set, United Nations coordinated 

praised them as free and fair, already aroused by unex- "How could they win that joint international observer 

and even as a miracle. plained delays in the count- many seats? Wherever I’ve group declared that from 

Prince Norodom Ranar- ing and the slow release of gone people do not believe the what it had seen, the election 


iddh, the ousted first prime official results. By yesterday result announced by the “was a process which was 
minister, and the former 0- morning the national election CPP,” said Lao Mong Hai. the free and fair to an extent that 
nance minister Sam Rainsy committee had announced director of the politically neu- enables it to reflect the will of 
jointly announced they would only partial results for two tral Khmer Institute of De- the Cambodian people”, 
not recognise the result until provinces. In both the CPP mocracy. “I am very disap- Stephen Solarz, joint leader 


irregularities they allege in led. 


pointed. We had a good I of a team of mainly American 


the counting of votes are in- “They stole our vote,” Mr polling day, now something observers, said history would 
vesti gated, and voting takes Rainsy claimed. “Had there smelly is going on. It was a record the poll as "a miracle”. 


place again in some contested not been any fraud, we would historic day. now there are 


areas. 

Their protest came after the 


be in the majority." 

He promised the opposition 


tensions around town.’ 


But the UN group's rush to 
issue a statement drew criti- 


The fraud charges switched cfsm. Some observers noted 


Joanna Cole* In 

East Hampton, Long Island 


ruling Cambodian People's would challenge the. result the mood In Phnom Penh that a much debated reference 

= Party (CPP). led by Hun Sen, "in all legal and peaceful from hope for elusive stabfl- to “free and fair" elections 

; 11^ XJIyv, -f-v-oi iKViO *f WA+Arnno claimed victory in the elec- ways”. As a first step, he said, tty to fears of a return to the was included largely at the in- 

ODI6 DBrO TIM F 1 rt/VIVv/b LldLirilC* lUl Wdl V“L“rciriO tion, predicting It would take several parties had agreed to conflicts which developed sistence of members of the 

65 to 67 seats In the 122-seat take part in a press confer- after the last election in 1993 Association of South-East 

national assembly. The CPP ence today challeng ing the and led to last year’s coup in Asian Nations (Asean). which 

vate Ryan. The film stars j Paula Schnurr, a psychia- 1 eration can come to an artis- estimated that with more result The two opposition which Mr Hun Sen ousted is considering Cambodia's 


Tom Wawfew and Matt Da- trtst, said many veterans tic knowledge of war elicited than 90 per cent of the votes I leaders also announced that I Prince Ranariddh, 
man as soldiers landing at had been surprised to be from the first-hand expert- 
Omaha Beach. Normandy. overcome by their memo- ence of its elders.” 

“Seeing that movie opens rles, but she said it was America Online, the big- 
np the emotional flood- essential for them to know gest US Internet provider. „ ___ , — J _ 1 “ _ ^ ^ J. _ 

cates.” said WiSkun Weitz, this was a normal reaction, said it had received more | Q f Fill I III MOIn/OrQ Qnn IF 


membership application. 


■ Omaha Beach. Normandy. overcome by their memo- ence of its elders.” 

S TEVEN Spielberg’s “Seeing that movie opens rles, but she said it was America Online, the big- 
latest film, which de- up the emotional flood- essential for them to know gest US Internet provider. 
Diets the second world gates,” said WiXfiam Weitz, this was a normal reaction, said it had received more 
war so craohically that the a clinical psychologist at “Education can go a long than 10,000 messages since 
director has banned his the Palm Beach branch of way towards normalising the film opened. Many re- 
teenaee son from seeing it, the veterans’ affairs depart- the experience, which can porter’, local cinema’s full of 
ha-Ttrieeered traumatic ment. “Fifty years is noth- be terrifying,” she said. weeping elderly men. One 
memories for SO many vet- ing.” Tv Wei te said, adding With receipts of about said: “The world we live in 
that a hotline has that many veterans still viv- £18 million less than a now, the 90s, has no idea 
^um set ud to help them. idly remember what hap- week after it opened, the how good we have it.” 
rnnnqellors at the US de- pened in Normandy. One film has been hailed, along- The director, meanwhile, 
rJrtment of veterans’ af- symptom of post traumatic side classics such as The has told his staff he does not 


Star mum delivers end to speculation 


! terrifying," she said. weeping elderly men. One r— ~r~ T~~J~ sha) has attracted scandal as whole love life contradicts 
With receipts of about said: “The world we live in 881108 ln mo ° e Janeiro well as success since she Catholic morals.” 


fought during the war suf- 
fered post traumatic stress 


that many veterans still viv- £18 million less than a now, the 90s, has no idea moved in with former foot- Mr Szafir’s parents 

idly remember what hap- week after it opened, the how good we have it.” Ik I rNE months of specu- bailer Pele as a teenage mod- accused Xnxa of using their 

pened In Normandy. One film has been hailed, along- The director, meanwhile, |\| lation ended y ester- eL She later dated the late son as a “luxury stud", and 

nortmpirt of veterans’ af- 1 symptom of post traumatic side classics such as The has told his staff he does not I w day when Latin Amer- racing driver Ayrton Senna, the couple split ap. 

dmens of men wio I stress disorder Is flash- Bridge on the River Kwai. wish to read any reviews. In- ica’s most famous woman. For the Last 10 years her Xuxa Is believed to have 

lam , . .» I another is feeling as one of the greatest war stead he is holed up at his the Brazilian children’s weekly children’s show — amassed a £30 million for- 


gullty for having survived. 


East Hampton bam with his television presenter Xuxa in which she prances tune and has a merchandis- 


wh i_ h f or soine has At the national stress dis- The New York Times said: family awaiting his week- Meneghel, gave birth to a around in thigh-high boots ing empire that includes 

few Savins Pri- order centre ln Vermont, “This is as dose as one gen- 1 end guests, the Clintons. healthy baby girL and hotpants — has drawn endorsements of more than 

teen revi'eu Sinra thu ohima" 


Since the eternally youth- criticism that she is a bad 150 products. She 


fui 35-year-old former soft role model for children. 

[ porn star stunned the The controversy lntensl- the:. continent and was the 
country last year by an- tied when Xuxa made it only South American to an- 
nouncing on live television clear that she would not pear ln a recent list of the 
that she was expecting a marry her baby’s father, world’s 100 most powerful 
child, the media has pro- soap star Luciano Szafir, of- women. Since becoming 
vided almost daily updates fending the world’s largest pregnant she has signed 
on her pregnancy. Catholic community only deals with baby product 

Sasha Meneghel Szafir weeks after Pope John Paul companies. Including one 
was born in a Rio de n toured Brazil preaching for her own-label nappies- 
Janeiro clinic where the at- family values. Her show is broadcast all 

mosphere was more like “a “Xuxa never represented over Latin America. Two 
Hollywood superproduc- any moral standard,” the years ago she abandoned an 
tion" than a maternity Very Rev Jesus HurtaL a attempt to break Into the 
ward, according to the theologian and dean of United States after parent 
daily OGlobo. Rio’s Pontifical Catholic groups objected to her Xuxa: The media has closely 
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The world in which fish 
inhabit does not require 
them to watch cricket 
matches or listen to the 
speeches of William Hague 
Do fish yawn? 
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daily OGlobo. Rio’s Pontifical Catholic groups objecl 

Xuxa (pronounced shoo- University, said. "Her skimpy outfits. 


; followed her pregnancy 
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Diary 


Matthew 

Norman 


A BIZARRE outbreak of 
internecine strife 

plagues the Hull and 

East Riding Race Equality 
Council. Last week’s meet- 
ing nearly ended in uproar 
as rival tactions rowed over 
the removal of the previous 
chairman. Only a dread 
threat from Lord Mayor 
Gordon Caselton, the Hull 
Daily Mail reports, to 
remove the Council's 
£50.000 grant restored some 
semblance of order. Oh dear. 
The Hall RECs efforts to set 
an example of harmonious 
mutual respect have strug- 
gled for a while. As recently 
as March, a certain Kushere 
Pillin g felt compelled to 
send a memo to all staff, paid 
and unpaid, admonishing: 
“Following a number of 
complaints from our female 
clients and students, who 
have been upset or Celt 
threatened, we must ask all 
male workers (including 
members of the Executive 
Committee) to please retrain 
from attempting conversa- 
tion with female clients.” 


EWS arrives of Ivor 
Richard's final (and 
some will say great- 
est) contribution to govern- 
ment before he was sacked 
as leader of the Lords to 
mak e way for the Baronness 
Jay. He has safely ushered 
through a bicycle allowance 
of 6.2p per mile for their 
lordships. No evidence of the 
journey having been made 
will be required. “Peers al- 
ways claim on their hon- 
our," as Lord Richard put It 
when moving the allowance. 
Significantly, following 
heated debate in the Lords, 
thus measure will apply to 
tricycles. There is no word 
as yet. however, as to 
whether this will extend as 
far as bicycles with 
stabilisers. 

I Y way of a service to 
I employees at the DTI 
' who may be unfamil- 
iar with their new young 
master, we are pleased — in- 
deed. we are overjoyed — to 
publish at last a picture (be- 
low) of Oofy Wegg-Prosser 
(then an undergraduate). Is 
he not adorable? DTI staff 
are advised that Oofy is 
friendly and good-natured, 
but as befits a special assis- 
tant to Mandy Mandelson, a 
core of steel larks beneath 
the surface. As for any 
young women who find 
themselves taking a fancy, 
you may send ns your letters 
of introduction (accompa- 
nied by two passport-size 
photos), which we will 
gladly forward. 



Undergraduate Oofy 


E A N WHILE, Ooty's 
pal and recent holi- 
day companion, 
Dolly Draper, continues to 
be scapegoated. Poor Dolly 
is being blamed by Friends 
of the Earth for the much 
disliked West of Stevenage 
bousing development. Ac- 
cording to FoE, “Dolly 
Draper claims to have orga- 
nised private meetings be- 
tween the house builders’ 
federation and a member of 
the No 10 policy nnlt to dis- 
cuss which green belt might 
be suitable for housing de- 
velopment.” However, as 
we know, no force on earth 
can dent Dolly's sublime 
self-confidence. On Mon- 
day. sporting a new spiky 
haircut, he cropped up on 
Newsnight to Opine about 
the reshuffle, and he is said 
to be jauntier than ever. 
“The last time 1 saw him he 
was on great form." says 
one. “He was telling ns how 
he shagged a tabloid repor- 
ter who doors tepped him.” 
Dolly is, as ever, gallant “I 
never kiss and telL" he 
says. “Ha, ha. ha, ha. One 
word of advice. I wouldn't 
use her name, iff were 
you." 


I N North London, play- 
wright Brian Behan, 
brother of the minutely 
better known Brendan, ap- 
peals for help In his search 
for the male lead for his new 
work. Time Out reports that 
the play, entitled A Tale Of 
Two Todgers, which is due 
to open at the Hackney Em- 
pire in September, concerns 
a man with two quarrelling 
penises. “I am having diffi- 
culties casting,” says Mr 
Behan, a former bricklayer. 



Asylum 

lunacy 
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Standing together on life’s podium: 
Prozac, Viagra and other little helpers 



J UNKIES are probably not 
too keen on international 
conferences, but there's 
one coming up that’s set to be 
a cracker. Drug-users the 
world over — everyone from 
teenagers on Ecstasy to 
middle-aged men on Viagra 
along with the anxious mil- 
lions on Prozac — should be 
clearing their diaries and 
booking their tickets for Lau- 
sanne, where next January 
the International Olympic 
Committee will gather to de- 
bate the prickly business of 
drugs in sport 
The average pill-popper 
may reckon this has nothing 
to do with him, but he'd be 
wrong. The IOC's delibera- 
tions have a relevance that 
goes far beyond the cyclists, 
sprinters and swimmers at 
the centre of the usual rows 
about doping. In fact the de- 
bate over performance- 
enhancing drugs touches on a 
confusion that affects all of us 
— revealing a major shift in 
our attitude not only to medi- 
cine but to the human body 
and souL 

That confusion has been on 
display all week. First the 
Tour de France was knocked 
off balance by a dope scandal, 
as a stash of illegal sub- 
stances was found In the hotel 
rooms of two of the leading 
teams. Then Olympic* shot- 
putt champion, Randy 
Barnes, failed a second drugs 
test along with sprinter Den- 
nis Mitchell — both of them 
facing possible bans from 
their sport 

But it was the head of the 
IOC, Juan Antonio Samar- 
anch, who really set the de- 
bate on fire. The Andrei 
Gromyko or international 
sport — he's been on the 
Olympics governing body for 
33 years — wondered whether 
his fellow athletics chieftains 
shouldn't lighten up in their 
attltude to drug-taking. Per- 


haps runners, lifters and hur- 
dlers should be allowed to 
give themselves a little phar- 
maceutical help. Samaranch 
suggested. Rather like Tony 
Blair’s recent lecture on nice 
and nasty public spending, 
the Olympics boss sought to 
distinguish acceptable drug- 
taking from the unacceptable 
variety — currently bundled 
together. “Doping now is 
everything that, firstly, is 
harmful to an athlete's health 
and. secondly, artificially 
augments his performance," 
he said. Yet only the first kind 
is actually dodgy. In other 
words, if pills make you run 
faster and cause you no dam- 
age. said Samaranch, they’re 
OK. Of course, he was in- 
stantly condemned by the top 
brass of world sport, but has 
the IOC boss got a point? He 
certainly has realism on his 
side: sporting drug-taking is 
now so commonplace, it 
might well be time to accept it 
as an unavoidable fact of ath- 
letic life. But Samaranch also 
zeroes in on a confusion we 
all have about drugs and 
sport 

Science whizz Oliver Mor- 
ton recently suggested split- 
ting the Olympic Games into 
two: one for those getting 
bottled help, another for those 
who were drug-free. Fans 
could watch records tumble 
as pharmacologically- 
enhanced supermen and 
women competed in the Open 
Olympics, while n ratal gists 
could enjoy the slower pace of 
the Olympics Classic. 

The response to the idea 
was fascinating: people dis- 
liked it, but they weren’t sure 
why. For some, the problem 
was ethical: runners on drugs 
are cheats, even If they 
openly admit what they’re 
taking. Others said the prob- 
lem with pills is that they're 
not "natural" — although 
they had no objection to goal- 


keepers wearing contact 
lenses, even though those ar- 
tificial aids are hardly found 
in nature. 

But the argument that 
really floors the traditional- 
ists is the mention of drugs 
outside sport Surely Viagra 
is a performance-enhancer, in 
the most literal sense of the 
term? If a man takes an artifi- 
cial drug to boost his physical 
prowess, how different is he 
from Ben Jonson or the TVM 
team in the Tour de France? 

And what about the hordes 
of men and women who rely 
on Prozac to lift them out of 
depression? Many of them tell 
movingly how the little tablet 
enables them to function 
more effectively than ever be- 
fore — to run the race of life. 
Is that a performance-en- 
hancer? It sounds like one. 

T HERE are differences, of 
course, but they are 
hardly compelling. One 
might say that consumers of 
Viagra and Prozac are not in 
competition, unlike the ath- 
letes gobbling up human 
growth hormone. And yet 
that is hardly clear. Indeed, 
plenty of doctors in the US 
suspect it's competition 
which is driving the countless 
men who have besieged their 
surgeries, desperate to be- 
come more enduring lovers 
thanks to a vial of Viagra. 

Perhaps the difference is no 
wider than a GP's prescrip- 
tion. In other words, where 
there is a diagnosed medical 
problem, then drugs are all 
right Except that once again, 
the demand for Viagra has 
not been fuelled solely by men 
with clinical impotence. 
Plenty of the new Viagrans 
are men who can do it fine — 
they just want to do It harder 
and longer. For them drugs 
are no longer a cure: they are 
a lifestyle-enhancer. 

Origin plays its part too. 


Viagra and Prozac are 
deemed legitimate because 
they were developed in well- 
funded labs by researchers in 
white coats: Ecstasy, by con- 
trast is off-limits because it 
appears illicitly, bubbling up 
from the streets. But that, too, 
hardly seems a satisfactory 
place to draw the line. 

The key point here is that 
the gap between acceptable 
and unacceptable drugs is not 
as wide as we might hope. On 
the contrary, they have much 
in common. Both reveal the 
current tendency toward the 
mp d ireaiisaHn n of human ac- 
tivity, both its accomplish- 
ments and its problems. 

Sport was once an arena for 
human excellence: In the 
brave new world envisaged 
by Samaranch, it could be- 
come a contest not of athletic 
endeavour but of bio-medical 
genius. Instead of Mark Rich- 
ardson versus Michael John- 
son. it could be Wellcome ver- 
sus Smith Kline Beecham. 

Similarly, where sexual 
failure or mental turbulence 
was once a problem to be 
addressed psychologically — 
with a search for emotional 
explanations — now we reach 
for the quick fix of a pilL 
Women used to be silenced by 
Valium, now it is men pla- 
cated by Viagra. 

In life, as in sport, we are 
looking for answers not in 
ourselves but at the 
chemist’s. 

This might not be as bleak 
as it sounds. For what unites 
both the athletes and the reg- 
ular folks turning to drugs is 
a refusal to accept the limits 
on human capability. Both 
the discus-thrower and the 
would-be lover believe they 
can be better than their body 
tells them. They are reaching 
for the stars, even if they 
have to stand on a pillbox to 
get there — and that, at 1 
is an impulse to cherish. 


I F YOU listened only to pol- 
iticians you would imag- 
ine that Britain was awash 
with economic migrants mak- 
ing fraudulent claims for 
asylum, spinning out appeals 
procedures with the help of 
cynical advocates and creat- 
ing a huge backlog of cases by 
a combination of weight of 
numbers and devious intent 
Home Office minis ter Mike 
O’Brien has no trouble adrait- 
_ that the Home Office’s 
handling of applications for 
ititical asylum in the UK is a 
‘’shambles”. He does, though, 
seem to have trouble thinking 
it through any further. Mr 
O'Brien claims there is no 
"culture of disbelief' in the 
Home Office when faced with 
asylum Halms it’s an asser- 
tion that would be laughable 
If it did not cause so much 
misery. And If Mr O'Brien 
and Mr Straw do not first ac- 
knowledge that this very cul- 
ture of disbelief is one or the 
main reasons for the Home 
Office shambles, their white 
paper on immigration and 
asylum will receive, at best, a 
poor reception,* 

There is much to applaud In 
the stated intent: to remove 
the scandalous backlog of 
50,000 men, women and chil- 
dren whose lives are in limbo 
while they wait for the Home 
Office to deal with their appli- 
cations. must be right, 
humane and economically 
sensible. 

No doubt there are fraudu- 
lent claimants and unscrupu- 
lous advisers, but the main 
problem is the Home Office's 
inability to tell them apart. 
The NGOs that are struggling 
to cope with marooned refu- 
gees would be as happy as the 
Home Office to see fraudulent 
claimants swiftly despatched 


whence they came. But they 
also point out that the figures 
clearly demonstrate that 
when a serious problem 
occurs in Country X, it is fal- 
lowed by a rise in asylum ap- 
plications from the nationals 
of that country. Is it impossi- 
ble to imagine that people 
wbo are fleeing Iraq or Colom- 
bia or former Yugoslavia in 
times of conflict are often gen- 
uine, and to hope that that 
should be the basis of a fair 
and fast procedure? 

IKE O'BRIEN says 
there is no culture of 
disbelief What, then, 
are we to make of cases such 
as the one quoted by Alasdair 
Mackenzie of Asylum Aid — 
that of a Bosnian Croat Jour- 
nalist who fled Sarajevo after 
receiving a series of death 
threats? The Home Office 
turned down his application 
for asylum on the grounds 
that the death threatw had not 

been carried out 
Advocacy groups are full of 


For me, the clash came early. I was instructed to give a ‘somewhat dry and lifeless response’ to an important press enquiry 


Goodbye DTI 


Nigel Griffiths 


Y personal disap- 
pointment at leav- 
ing the Department 
of Trade and Industry is 
tempered by the knowledge 
that. In 14 months, consum- 
ers have been pat at the 
heart of government 
my successor. Kim Howells, 
a man of great ability, will 
ensure that even more pro- 
gress Is made in the future. 

On May I last year the 
Labour Party was elected 
with a packed programme 
and a strong vision at the 
cutting edge of strategic 
thinking and presentation. 
It was bound to clash with a 
demoralised and under- 
staffed Civil Service. 

After 18 years of Conser- 
vative government, too 
many old methods and 
working systems were en- 
trenched: some Whitehall 
press offices were fossil- 
ised. Draft press notices 


often omitted key facts, and 

ministers were having to 
vet news releases to ensure 
that important details were 
included — details which 
bad .nothing to do with 
politics. 

For me the clash came 
early. I was instructed to 
give a “somewhat dry and 
lifeless response” to an Im- 
portant press enquiry. 
From day one ministers 
were told by civil servants 
not to deal with problems 
affecting other depart- 
ments, but there was no 
attempt to ensure that the 
other departments 
returned journalists' calls. 
So a network of new 
Labour ministers tipping 
each other off soon devel- 
oped. But this was a poor 
substitute for government 
press offices ensuring that 
a full response was given to 
press enquiries. 

Barriers are put in the 
way of ministers consulting 
colleagues on policy issues. 


In June 1997, I wanted to 
share the department's 
thinking with one of the 
MPs who has developed an 
expertise in firework 
safety. After being told that 
under no circumstances 
can a minister show a col- 
league 'a DTI briefing 
paper, I asked them to get 
me a legal opinion. It exon- 


Barriers are put in 
the way of ministers 
consulting 
colleagues on policy 


era ted my approach, and 
the subsequent firework- 
safety campaign led to the 
biggest fall in injuries for 
23 years. 

On another occasion l was 
advised by a departmental 
lawyer that tbere were no 
legal barriers to my endors- 


ing a price-cutting cam- 
paign by one of the UK's 
most successful companies. 
Yet the same person circu- 
lated a private memo stat- 
ing he totally disagreed 
with my political decision. 
When I took this np with a 
top civil servant I was ad- 
vised that the lawyer was a 
bit of a maverick. 

The Civil Service prides 
itself on its ability to pre- 
pare for a change in gov- 
ernment and carefully pre- 
pares a plan for incoming 
ministers based on the 
manifesto. 

All too often the plans are 
written too literally, and 
without Incorporating the 
long-term objectives of the 
new administration. They 
also Inevitably try to con- 
vince you that what you 
wanted to achieve was 
what they had been doing 
all the time! 

The pride we place In our 
system of government to 
move seamlessly Cram one 


party in power to another 
is misplaced. The key suc- 
cesses our Government had 
In Its first few months were 
due to the diligent and 
painstaking work of minis- 
ters and their staff in 
opposition. 

At its best our Civil Ser- 


vice is second to none. 
When I chaired the Council 
of Ministers and secured 
the European Guarantees 
Directive, this achievement 
was founded on the pains- 
taking backroom work of 
DTI experts and our diplo- 
mats at the commission. 



such stories. The Horae 
Office, they say. is a byword 
for Inefficiency and bad deci- 
sion-making, incredibly, 
there is still no computerised 
system to deal with applica- 
tions, decisions are slow and 
papers are regularly lost. Now 
the Home Office says it plans 
to clear the backlog and 
reduce the processing time to 
six months from beginning to 
end. There is no word cm how 
this is to be achieved without 
gravely prejudicing the 
rights of genuine refttgees. 
The Government's proposals 
as presented would only deal 
with half the backlog of initial 
decisions. It would still leave 
20,000 initial cases outstand- 
ing and an appeals backlog of 
21,000. which does not inspire 
confidence that the new sys- 
tem will be able to free itself 
of this tottering mountain of 
paper. Nor is there any sign 
tha t the appalling problem at 
the heart of the system — the 
poor quality of first decisions 
— is being seriously 
addressed. Bad initial deci- 
sions lead directly to a heavy 
load of appeals. The Refugee 
Legal Centre, which provides 
legal representation for ap- 
peals, has a success rate of 
some 20 per cent 

The genuine asylum seeker 
Is the loser in this: If a talse 
claimant knows that an ap- 
peal can take years then he or 
she has a good chance of pro- 
longing an unjustified stay 
with little risk of deportation. 
The genuine asylum seeker, 
on the other hand, faces 
months if not years or penury 
and uncertainty, possibly 
compounded by arbitrary de- 
tention, at a time when he or 
she is already traumatised by 
persecution at home. 

Simply speeding up the pro- 
cess and reducing the appeal 
options to one only solves the 
problem if the quality of the 
work at the Home Office is 
also dramatically improved. 
To achieve that, there first 
has to be an acknowledgment 


* ~ 


The Home Office is 
a secretive and 
appallingly 
managed bunker 


of the problem. It is not good 
enough to say that no culture 
of disbelief exists. There are 
too many ludicrous and scan- 
dalous cases for that to be 
credible. The Home Office is a 
secretive, bureaucratic and 
appallingly managed bunker. 
There is an ineffective chain 
of command and little ac- 
countability for decisions 
made at the bottom. Bad deci- 
sions made by low level offi- 
cials set in train a whole 
series of consequences — ex- 
pense, delay and Injustice, for 
which the institution's 
answer is to blame the asylum 
seekers and their advocates. 

It is the fixed belief of most 
NGOs in the field that the 
Home Office sees its primary 
purpose as keeping people 
out. It appears to be the Home 
Office’s belief that the NGOs 
are dedicated to letting all 

cl aiman ts in. 

The first step. Mr O'Brien, 
is to stop blaming the appli- 
cants and listen to the critics. 


But the notion that any 
change is an affront to con- 
stitutional principle is the 
real threat to democracy 
We cannot be deflected 
mnn ensuring the machin- 
ery of government serves it 
properly. That’s why ex- 
pert policy advisors with 
experience in business, aca- 
demia and Non-Govern- 
mental Organisations are 
playing such a constructive 
role. 

Jock Cunningham now 
Jas a pivotal role in bring- 
lng more cohesion to dl- 
verse departments and 

*» r «*ices. 
2 m A a - key Poston in 
Which he is well-placed to 
deliver results. 

Ministers must not be 
diverted by fighting 
bureaucracy from taking 
whic baf- 

»ect the lives of millions. 

Unti, yesrsroay. NFflel Griftlms “ 
MP was minister for conaumer 
affairs at the DTI 
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‘Think of the Web as 
vanity publishing 
without the books’ 

Joe McNally, Letters 


Darling buds 
that may 

He needs strategic vision 

ACTION Man has taken over at the Depart- 
ment of Social Security. Alistair Darling, 
newly Install e d as Secretary of State, was 
unequivocal on his first day: the *iwn» far 
talking about welfare reform was coming to 
an end. The test for any government was 
what ^ actually delivered. It was time to 
move the welfare debate “from a series of 
ideas into a firm plan that we can imple- 
ment and work*'. People needed to see a real 
difference. Labour would be “one of the 
most radical governments there has been 
this century". 

All of which might sound extremely admi- 
rable but if welfere reform was as simple as 
many newcomers assume, it would have 
been done years ago. The first warning 
which all new ministers should receive is 
beware of raising undue exportations. Wel- 
fare reform is a political quagmire which 
has sunk many an aspiring politician. Har- 
riet Harman and Frank Field are only the 
two latest victims. Even Tony Riair found 
himself floundering after plunging rntn thic 
policy area last year before he was properly 
briefed. 

The new minister is u nfamiliar with the 
subject His first decision is what should be 
done about Frank Field's strategy paper 
published in March. Consultation concludes 
this week. At the trip of his in-tray will be 
the 800-word letter, which we print in our 
Society section today, from 150 social policy 
specialists who believe Field’s policy paper 
foiled to tackle crucial issues such as the 


adequacy of benefits, the future of social 
insurance, or the needs of unpaid carers 
who look after people at home but are 
outside the national insurance system. 

Clearly there will be a temptation to 
dismiss Field’s struggle with fundamental 
principles and just get on with enacting the 
remaining practical social security changes 

— pensions, disability benefits, housing 
benefits and reform of the child support 
agency. But that would be a dangerous 
course. The minister needs to have a strate- 
gic vision. One of the problems of the last 
year has been individual policy initiatives 

— the New Deal, child benefit restructuring, 
and minim um pensions guarantee — which 
have been taken even before minis ters have 
agreed a fundamental approach. 

Do ministers want to move towards a 
residual American-style welfare system 
which caters purely for the poor? Or do they 
want to maintain a continental model, in 
which social security has wider purposes 
involving security and solidarity? Initially, 
the Prime Minister favoured the first model 
speaking of the need to shift some responsi- 
bility from public to private shouldera, the 
desirability of moving from a universal to a 
safety net scheme, and the importance of 
cutting social security costs so that frmds 
could be transferred to health and educa- 
tion. But in his forward to Field's green 
paper, Tony Blair specifically rejected the 
idea of a low-grade safety net in favour of an 
ill-defined third way. 

Ministers are in a muddle. They have 
been from the start They were right to want 
to reform welfare but silly to believe this 
would save money. Moving people from 
welfare to work is expensive — in terms of 
training and subsidies — as the New Deal is 
demonstrating. Dependency did have to be 
reduced but a majority will never be found 
work. They need a decent standard of living 


too. Our current benefit levels are still 
linked through Beveridge back to Rown- 
tree’s report of the 1930s. Successive 
research studies have shown benefit levels 
to be totally inadequate. We need a mini- 
mum income standard. And we need a 
social insurance scheme that will draw in 
many more people. Darling should shut 
himself away, learn the subject, and develop 
a strategic vision before he cuts through the 
ministerial muddle. 



Democracy rides a thorny path 


AN ECONOMIC crisis concentrates Asian 
minds powerfully on issues that are usually 
brushed aside. Yesterday in Manila, the 
nme-member Asean grouping joined with 
its Western partners to set up a forum on 
the social costs of economic failure. Thai- 
land, which proposed the new body, said: 
“Social unrest is now the most real threat to 
security in Asia.” Such language would 
have been inconceivable a year ago. 

The Thai foreign minister had already led 
the way when the Asean meeting gathered 
last Friday, urging his colleagues to speak 
more frankly about democracy, deprivation 
and the environment He was backed by his 
host the Philippines foreign secretary said 
a stronger Asean had to speak out on 
“thorny issues”. Other Asean countries — 
particularly Singapore which takes over the 
chai rmanship — are more reluctant. Malay- 
sia continues to insis t on the 'time-hon- 
oured principle” of non-interference. The 
result was a cautious agreement to allow 
“enhanced interaction” to discuss issues 
within member states which had external 
implications. In reality, unrest anywhere in 
the region can quickly impact elsewhere, as 


the news from Rangoon and Phnom Penh 
underlined yesterday. 

In Cambodia, international pressure up 
tin now for free and- fair elections has been 
directed, towards the r uling regime of Prime 
Minister Hun Sen — fairly enough in view 
of his dubious record. The latest develop- 
ment, in which the royalist Fudnpec is 
crying foul, presents a more complex situa- 
tion. The UN observers may have been too 
keen before the elections to give Hun Sen a 
dean bill of health, but the actual elections 
do appear to have passed relatively 
smoothly. Unless hard evidence of fraud can 
be produced, the result must stand. The 
Cambodian opposition should be reminded 
of the disasters that have occurred else- 
where when one party rejected a popular 
vote. Boycotting the assembly would only 
give Hun Sen the pretext to establish what 
really would amount to one-party rule. 

Asean has said it is watching the political 
process in Cambodia very carefiilly but it' 
still dodges the. bigger problem of Burma 
(Myanmar), which it admitted to member- 
ship last year. Only the nan-Asean nations 
of Japan and South Korea joined yesterday’s 
call for the junta to stop blockading Aung 
San Suu Kyi — now immobilised for the 
fifth day in her car. Already a heroic fighter 
for the social justice which Asean is begin- 
ning to acknowledge, she deserves much 
better from her fellow-Asians. 


Dear David 

The aim is courtesy without peer 

DAVID STODDART has a point Correction: 
Lord Stoddart of Swindon has a point It can 
indeed be deeply bxiteting,'especially when 
one is 72 and in pain, to be addressed as 
“David” by a hospital nurse one has only 


just met In one’s pyjamas at that, which 
adds to a sense of social disadvantage. But is 
the doughty Labour peer and Eurosceptic 
right in a larger sense? Are the once- 
reserved British becoming too susceptible to 
the false intimacy which characterises 
American social manners? 

“Hi, Dave, would you like to share that 
bedpan with me, Dave? Thanks, Dave, have 
a nice day", as Lord Stoddart would be 
greeted on the ward in California The issue 
has echoes of the Diana Debate about our 
collective emotional health and the correct 
answer is, inevitably, both Yes and No. 

We are better for being less stuffy than we 
were, being more open to our feelings, more 
willing to express them. Even the growth of 
tactile habits (is it correct to exchange 
kisses on two cheeks now, or on four if you 
are really friends, as in rural France?) has 
its place, especially within famili es. But the 
cult of familiarity is less attractive. If we 
call Lord Stoddart “David” on first ac- 
quaintance, what do we call, him when we 
get to know him better? 

The guiding principle of such social nice- 
ties should surely be making people feel at 
ease. In other words, courtesy, an under- 
rated virtue between both friends and 
strangers as travellers on public transport 
can attest Rare indeed is the youngster who 
automatically gives up a seat for a wrinkly. 

Since this is cabinet reshuffle week, a 
plug is in order for courtesy in politics. A 
generation ago Lord Home, a 14th earl who 
was briefly prime minister, was a model of 
old-fashioned manners for us all, bless him. 
Today the mantle foils on the 14th Mr Straw. 
Part of the Home Secretary’s welcome suc- 
cess as a minister lies in his unfailing 
courtesy to colleagues. As Peter Mandelson 
once wisely remarked: “Government breaks 
down when courtesy stops.” They should 
paint it over the cabinet room door. 


Letters to the Editor 


The bishops 
and Beagle 2 

THE rfflim that US fimda- 
I mentalist funding is buy- 
ing the voices of African bish- 
ops is not as outrageous as 
Andrew Maclean thinks (Let- 
ters, July 28). I have little expe- 
rience of Africa but know that 
US fundamentalists and their 
British counterparts are pour- 
ing huge sums of money into 
India to buy sections of the 
Indian churches. 

A year ago, a church of 
North India priest threatened 
to kill me when he discovered 
that I bad found out how his 
publishing organisation was 
misusing funds from British 
Evangelical churches. The 
Lambeth bishops from Africa 
and Asia may not be as inno- 
cently “biblical" as they 
would have us believe. 

David L Gosling. 

Cambridge. 

A IR CRAFT personnel are 
/Aultra-sensitive to people - 
smoking in the aircraft toilets 
(Pilot fumes over smoking in 
loo row, July 28) for the very 
good reason that the fluid used 
to flush the toilets is inflam- 
mable. Possibly if this infor- 
mation was made explicit, 
smokers desperate for a fag 
might think twice before 
lighting up. 

Andy Smith. 

K l ngst on ■ upon-Thames, 
Surrey. 

TIM Radford tells us that 

I "scientists on Earth will 

use the Beagle 2 space probe to 
detect the faintest trace pr a 
fart on a planet" (Scientists 
seek whiff of life on Mars, July 
27). I feel it my duty to warn 
these scientists that many of 
the kebab-inspired chuffs 
from my student days may 
still be detectable even on the 
Red Planet. I would hate to be 
responsible for an erroneous 
scientific statement that “we 
are not alone". 

David J Lynch. 

Belfast. 


Net result is impressive 


I T WAS disappointing to 
read your non-story about 
the Internet (Tangled web, 
July 28) as a “seething mass of 
fraud and itlsinfo r maHnu" . 
After years of Online hyping 
the Internet as a middle-class 
lifestyle accessory — useful 
for work, educational for the 
kids, recreational for grown- 
ups — the Guardian seems to 
be waking up to what the rest 
of us have known since the 
advent of the World Wide Web. 
That is that the Internet Is a 
chaotic mass of potentially 
useful information, and it 
requires a bit more nous than 
knowing how to dick a 
"search" button to find what 
you need. 

There have been no stories 
about magazines, newspapers 
or television as a category 
being unreliable and error- 
prone (which they are), be- 
cause most people have devel- 
oped the ski lls to distinguish 
(for example) between tabloid 
reporting and broadsheet 
reporting, and adjust their ex- 
pectations accordingly- 
The Internet Is something 
akin to all traditional media 
taking place at the same time 
in the same place, but this 
doesn’t preclude the possibil- 
ity of being able to separate 
reliable sources from unreli- 
able ones. 

Unless, of course, you’ve 


bought into the Internet as a 
lifestyle accessory and fed 
that your £15 payment to an 
ISP each month frees you from 
the necessity of making such 
judgments. 

Perhaps, however, the cur- 
rent rash of obvious spoofs, 
fakes and hoaxes doing the 
rounds on the Web win en- 
courage people to be a bit 
more critical and suspicious 
of whatever they read. 

Danny BirchaH. 

Editor, 

University of Sussex 
Infonnation Service. 

I T’S almost inevitable that an 
article complaining bitterly 
about the inaccuracy of a new 
medium should end up incor- 
porating a few serious howl- 
ers; I wasn’t too surprised to 
spot a few in Jonathan 
Miller's piece. 

Chiefly, had he read farther 
than the title, he would have 
l ea rn ed that the “bafaytrain” 
story to which he refers in fact 
revolves around an early- 
morning train which wakes 
residents of a housing devel- 
opment early in the morning 


of tiny feet nine months < 
the line. Nothing to do with 
sinister child abductions. 

It strikes me as more than a 
little disingenuous to w»m«» 
the messenger. One wily has 


to look at the utter rot that 
was foisted an the reading 
puhllc by the then-new tech- 
nology of chapbooks in the 
18th and late 17th centuries. 

Think of the Web and 
Usenet as vanity publishing 
without the books and a great 
deal falls into place, 
joe McNally. 

London. 

H ALF of the fun of the Inter- 
net is trawling through 
the countless bizarre theories, 
of varying degrees of reliabil- 
ity. It represent a medium for 
people to convey their views to 
a mass audience. With most of 
the world’s broadcast and 
print media in the hands of an 
ever-shrinking number of 
hands, this is a priceless 
resource. 

Has it occurred to Jonathan 
Miller that what be regards as 
false may be a true story that 
the mass media prefers to 
ignore? 

Andy Smart. 

Fairfbrd, 

Glos. 

A N ARTICLE explaining 
A\why anyone should be- 
lieve anything they see on the 
Net would be much more 
interesting. 

Chris Holden. 

Preston, 

Lancs. 


Why it’s cool to cull those rabbits 


J OHN Bryant's criticism of 
Sussex Wildlife Trust’s 
planned rabbit cull (Letters, 
July 28) shows how far the 
theory of animal rights is div- 
orced from the realities of . 
ecology. 

Rabbits were introduced to 
Britain in late Saxon or early 
Norman times for food and 
for. They have had a major 
Impact on our indigenous 
plant and animal species 


since. We have to control rab- 
bits and other alien species — 
a duty from which we should 
not shirk in the face of self- 
centred sentimentality. 
Alasdair MrtchelL 
Stocksfleld, Northumberland. 


sale ofkangaroo meat are 
wrong to link commercial har- 
vesting with a possible extinc- 
tion of the species. 


Sin** permanent water was 
provided fix: sheep, the large 
kangaroo species have In- 
creased in distribution and 
pl^iinHanrp in inland Augtra. 
Ua- Most Australian ecologists 
agree that rational harvesting 
Is the best way to ensure the 
continued existence of red and 
grey kangaroos. 

The “morality” of using 
kangaroo meat for human con- 
sumption is no different from 
that of domestic stock . 

Peter Bailey. 

Blackwood, South Australia. 


Class ceiling 



HIS is modern. Thlrd- 
mfay cappuccino Brit- 
iln, and it's many, 
j-ears since a person 
fined by their class, 
ighties finished that, 
Lirveys proved we were 
all middteclass be- 
73 per cent of people 
lad eaien a kiwi fruit, 
per cent of males could 
ince "taramasalata . 
u-p middle-class if you 
f r watched BBC2 when 
n’t showing snooker. 


and were only working-mass 
if you could shoot “Oy Ty- 
son. get over here” at your pit 
bulL 

But the realities of class 
may be the reason why so 
many people are still discuss- 
ing the documentary, 42 Up, a 
week after it was shown. 
Every seven years, the pro- 
gramme-makers have revis- 
ited the group of children 
they first filmed in 1964. 

Some commentators have 
concluded that the pro- 
grammes show how, com- 
pared to the Britain of the 
first two progra mmes , today’s 
Britain is a land of social mo- 
bility. After afl, you can’t 
have a class-divided society 
tmiAss it’s in Mack and white. 

And look at Tony, the lov- 
able East End urchin with Im- 
peccable . working-class cre- 
dentials, who’s grown up to 
be an Essex cabbie with his 
own house and aspirations to 
get the patio relaid; a classic 
example of changing Britain. 
But as soon as Tony arrives 
home In his cab, his wife 


takes it back out for the night 
shift so (hey can keep up the 
mortgage payments. 

Ex-Oxbridge solicitor 
Andrew, with a bouse several 
limes larger, didn't seem to 
have the .same problem. There 
was no indication that when 
be arrives home his wife says, 
“Hello love, give me your wig 
and m hang about by the Old 
Bafley and fry to pick up a few 
late night trials." 

Nor are there many finan- 
cial worries for public school 
Suzy who lives in a house 
that looks like a castle with a 
t prints court, and is married 
to a businessman, with an tm- 
feasibly posh voice, called 
Rupert He was never likely 
to end up on a building site, 
was he? You don't often hear: 
“Oy, give us an ’and with this 
bag of cement will you, 
Rupert?’’ With the reply: 
“One can jolly well leave it 
out Terry, one's finishing 
one's tea.' Rupert discussed 
the trauma involved in his 
career change, from lawyer to 
owning his own company. 


Lynne bad also experienced 
a career change. She’d been 
working in a mobile library, 
loving the encouragement 
that her efforts gave to local 
vwte. But the council cut the 
funding and it was shut down. 
There wasn't much weighing 
up to be done about her 
career change, as there was 
for Rupert Probably the rich 
don't understand thin, and 
tMnir that when a plant shuts 
down it’s because the entire 
workforce has decided Tm 
41, time to take the plunge 
and opt for a different career 
— delivering pizzas.” 

Lynne had been iH, as is 
Jackie who heroically fights 
arthritis to raise three kids 
on an estate near Motherwell. 

But the sure bet for social 
climber had to be Nick, who 
as a seven-year-old was al- 
ready showing signs of scien- 
tific genius. He's published 
books that appear as a series 
of indecipherable sq toggles 
which are apparently equa- 
tions that unlock the myster- 
ies of nuclear fusion- But he 




EXCUSE MC, MY BUEJZP£R~ 
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Tuning into the other Radio 3 


P ARALLEL universes do 
exist — at least as far as 
Radio 3 Is concerned. Every- 
time people like your writer 
(The Third Way, July 24) 
sound off about "new music” 
they always refer to a Radio 3 1 
never get when I tune in. 

"Radio 3 has the monopoly 
on broadcasting new music 
and it has this obsession with 
atonal composers such as Bou- 
lez and Stockhausen.” My 
recollection is that one piece 
of Stockhausen, and maybe 
three by Boulez have been, 
broadcast this year. 

This week Radio 3 is playing 
pieces by only six living com- 
posers and only one of these 
uses atonal techniques with 


any regularity. Given that 
Radio 3 is on air 24 hours, this 
hardly a mounts to an 
“obsession”. 

Your writer continued: 
“New composers who write 
melody have gone into film.” 
Where do you flunk the person 
on the Clapham n mnih ns is 
most likely to hear “atonal 
music" if not at the movies 
and during the adverts? 

Paul Edwards. 

London. 


Reas© include a lull postal 
address, even on e-mall ed 
letters, and a daytime telephone 
number. We may edit letters. We 
regret we cannot acknowledge 
those not used. 


Bestial affairs 

WOUR article (Britain's plan 
T to kill Hitler revealed, July 
23) on “low methods” em- 
ployed by British secret agents 
to shorten the second world 
war remin ded me of the domes- 
tic “newspaper” my father 
wrote in occupied Holland. 

One article poked fun both at 
the German's reputation for 
thoroughness: “The following 
decree has been issued by the 
Commissionaire for Bestial 


Affairs: (1) The undisciplined 
and unsystematic squandering 
cTcow diung in fields is uneco- 
nomic and will cease as from 

tonight 

(2) Cow dung will be depos- 
ited in special receptacles to be 
installed in fields containing 
cows and the contents of these 
receptacles. 

(3) Owners are notified they 
have to instruct their cows in 
the use of these receptacles. 
Tim Ottevanger. 

Lutterworth, 

Leicestershire. 


lives In America, like man y 
other frustrated scientists 
who left in the Thatcher 
years. And he has considera- 
bly less wealth or security 
than either the lawyer or 
Rupert, who probably under- 
stands just one equation: 5 + 
Y - Z (where X = public 
school. Y = daddy’s contacts 
and Z a tennis court). 

N OT every subject of 
the documentary, 
however, had stayed 
within his or her 
class of birth. Bruce, 
apparently set at prep school 
for Rupertesque achieve- 
ments, instead became a 
teacher in a state school 
where his greatest pride is his 
contribution to creating a 
multi-cultural society. In- 
stead of becoming wealthy 
and useless, he’s decided to 
pursue a career of great value 
to society — and rides a 
pushbike. 

So in classless Britain, it's 
everybody’s prerogative to 
drop down a class. Despite the 


compassion, wit, tenacity and 
variety of skills of the subjects 
bom Into working-class back- 
grounds, none of them es- 
caped the lot they were bora 
with. Instead their talents 
were regularly stifled by lack 
of control, lack of confidence, 
spending cuts and illness. 

Which Isn’t to say that the 
Britain of today hasn't 
changed at all over the last 30 
years. I can certainly remem- 
ber bow I was caught playing 
truant from school and was 
sat In a corner by irate teach- 
ers who said: “You might 
think you're clever now, but 
do you know where you'll end 
up if you carry on like this — 
driving a van!” 

Now the teachers win spot a 
bright child sitting in a corner 
and say: “We’ve got great 
hopes for you. If you carry on 
producing this excellent stan- 
dard of work, there's no 
reason why you shouldn’t get 
your GCSEs. A-levels, go to 
university and get a degree. 
Then, with a bit of luck you 

might Up d r i v i ng a v an" 


The pluses and minuses of 
Blair's cabinet reshuffle 


r~RANK Field has shown me 
I the Third Way of New 
Labour, resignation. His pro- 
posal for welfare reform was 
both original and radical. But 
when social fairness is com- 
pared to Treasury cost cut- 
ting, the latter wins; hence 
Frank’s exit 

The problem still remains of 
a welfare provision that seems 
to encourage state interfer- 
ence or of a prohibitively ex- 
pensive private provision, to 
the detriment of those In need. 
Ian Boo te. 

Hyde, Cheshire. 

THE new Chief Secretary to 
I the Treasury, Stephen 
Byers, let it slip at the 1996 
party conference that the 
Labour/union link should go, 
and, with Peter Mandelson 
heading up the Department of 
Trade and Industry, the CBI 
have also got a self-confessed 
Labour/union link-buster. 

We owe it to our members 
not to allow ourselves to be 
squeezed out, but to use our 


dwindling influence to turn 
the screw over issues like pub- 
lic-sector pay. 

Geoff Martin. 

UNISON London Convenor. 

1 HOPE. Frank Field Is avail- . 
able for work and not content 
to be laying about on the back- 
benches at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense. Perhaps retraining? • 
Trevor Hiopper. 

Brighton. 

OTEPHEN Byers is an ex- 
Ocellent role model for pri- 
mary school children who 
have failed their Key Stage I 
maths. Will the calculator ban 
apply to Byers in his work on 
the national finances? 

Rodney Hedley . 

London. 


ISITpr 

IStephe 


referable to have 
Stephen Byers, who has diff- 
iculty with his nine-times 
table, at the Treasury or the 
Minikry of Ed ucation? 

VG Jones. 

Biddenham. Bedford. 


Is your 
.ukOK? 


You could lose your ,uk 
Internet Domain Name 
if it is not renewed. 


Don't risk If you have your own Domain Name 
losing your that ends in .co.uk, .org.uk, .net.uk, 
web site .Itd.uk or .plc.uk, and it was 
or e-mail registered after 1st August 1996, you 
will receive a renewal invoice two 
years after initial registration. 

The invoice win be sent by your 
Internet Service Provider (ISP), or 
by Nominet UK. 

it is important that you contact your 
ISP as soon as possible if either 
your postal address or your ISP has 
changed since registration. 

For more information see: 

http^/www.nlc-u k/renewa Is. html 


Nominet: uk 

THE UK INTERNET NAMES ORGANISATION 


NonVnaJ UK fc tf» Natkrai Ragbtry for al Internal 

Dgmain Nunes Nominet. UK is snot far 

prafit company and has pufaifeDed Ridas and 
Terms & CoodWone. 






10 OBITUARIES 


John Hopkins 


Big ideas for 


little screen 


J OHN HOPKINS, who 
has died In an acci- 
dent at his Los Ange- 
les home aged 67. 
was a stalwart of 
television drama when writ- 
ers were the prime movers, 
not only dreaming up the 
stories to he told on the s ma ll 
screen but scouting out new 
ways of telling them. He fur- 
nished more than 50 scripts 
for the seminal police series Z 
Cars, and with his four-part 
drama Talking to a Stranger 
created — in a famous judg- 
ment by George Melly — 
"television’s first authentic 
masterpiece". 

Hopkins had a conventional 
middle-class upbringing, if a 
somewhat tormented one 
judging by some of his plots, 
and was educated at Raynes 
Park Grammar School, in 
south London, which won a 
reputation in the 1940s t hank s 
in part to the presence on the 
teaching staff or the writer 
Rex Warner. Hopkins went on 
to St Catharine’s College, 
Cambridge, thence to Gra- 
nada TV as a trainee. His ini- 
tiation to drama was on the 
studio floor, and for a while 
he was drawn to becoming a 
director or producer. 

What may well have tipped 
him towards writing was that 
his first wife happened to be a 
daughter of the novelist Nigel 
Balchin. Balchin was much in 
demand as a film and TV 
writer, but when the rights to 
his most famous story. The 
Small Back Room, became 
available again in 1959 — it 
had been film ed in 1948 — he 
encouraged his son-in-law to 
take on the adaptation. Hop- 
kins's version starred John 
Gregson, and went out in the 
main BBC Sunday drama slot 
to favourable reactions. 

Z Cars was incubating, but 
It didn't start until 1962. Hop- 
kins joined a pool of writers, 
which included Alan Plater, 
Allan Prior and, of course, the 
creator of the format, Troy 
Kennedy Martin. Its brisk 
narrative style, and picture of 
all-too-human coppers against 
a bleak Merseyside towns- 
cape ruffled feathers and set 
the tone which The BiU, for f 


| one. still follows and which 
provided part of the everyday 
syntax of TV drama. 

Hopkins was aboard the 

gravy train, which then 

picked up talented, and prefer- 
ably fast, writers. He wrote 
the thriller A Chance of 
Thunder, adapted two Mar- 
gery Allingham detective 
stories, and then Edmund Cri- 
spin's The Mooing Toy Shop. 
In 1965 he furnished two 
Wednesday Plays within two 
months, the first a rather 
dodgy tract on racial prejudice 
in which the conventional 
roles of blacks and whites 
were reversed, but the second, 
a powerful tragedy. Horror cf 
Darkness, with Nlcol William- 
son. What’s more, Hopkins 
had written the scenario of a 
TV ballet wn the sam * week, 
and the following week’s Arm- 
chair Theatre play for ITV. 

Horror of Darkness evident- 





Hopkins . . . seminal series 


ly drew on some harrowing 
past relationship. What lay at 
the root of Talking to a 
Stranger ( 1965) I shudder to 
think, but Hopkins is 
reported to have said that he 
had packed too much per- 
sonal baggage Into it The 
story was of a family reunion 
— mother, father, grown-up 
son and daughter — in the 
course of which the mother 
(Margery Mason) smashes all 
her crockery and kills hers elf. 

Each episode went over the 
same events but saw them 
through the eyes of a differ ent 
beholder — a device already 


I used in the Japanese film Ra- 
shomon as well as a minor 
Ew gfiflh movie. The Woman in 
Question. The first play, 
centred on Judl Dench as the 
daughter whose flip indiffer- 
ence conceals a deep sadness, 
was brilliant Dad’s version, 
next, reduced him to a stereo- 
type, I thought The third, sup- 
posedly the view of the son 
(Michael Bryant), was neutraL 
Everything depended now on 
the final episode, mum’s own. 

I was a Sunday TV critic at 
the time, and an emergency 
rriaant i missed the trans- 
mission. I managed to ar- 
range a private playback, and 
it all fell into place. It was 
very true, very moving, very 
important I wrote to Hop- 
kins, who by now was in 
Hollywood, to tell him so, and 
had a pleased reply. 

He continued to write for 
British TV — adaptations of 
Ford Madox Ford's Parades 
End. Dostoievsky's The Gam- 
bler and John La Carrt's Smi- 
ley's People, as well as the 
two-part Divorce His, Divorce 
Hers (1973) with Richard Bur- 
ton and Elizabeth Taylor — 
and probably about them. too. 
But his own marriage to Pru- 
dence wafefrin had ended in 
divorce; they had a son (who 
died later in a car crash) and 
a daughter. He married the 
American actress Shirley 
Knight an d remained essen- 
tially in America, where 
work is plentiful for the 
screenwriter, even if very few 
scripts ever get made. 

Ian Kennedy Martin (Troy's 
brother, and also a writer) 
bumped into Hopkins in 
Hollywood only a year or two 
ago. “I hate it here.” said 
Martin. ‘Tve written three 
films and not one of has 
been taken up." ‘Tve written 
40,” said Hopkins. 

He is survived by Shirley, 
their daughter; her daughter 
by a previous marriage and 
his daughter by his first 

mar riage. 


PfaOlp Purser 


John Richard Hopkins, dramatist 
and screenwriter, bom January 
27. 1931: (tied July 23. 1998 


Nick Norman 


Arms and the man 


T HE PASSION of Nick 
Norman, who has died 
aged 68, for arms and 
armour was all-con- 
suming. Indeed it was the 
only recreation he listed in 
Who’s Who. Assistant to the 
director of the Wallace Collec- 
tion from 1963-77, he then be- 
came master of the armouries 
at the Tower of London, retir- 
ing in 1988. 

Norman applied forensic 
methods and close analysis to 
a subject bedevilled by ama- 
teurs. The notes of drawings 
he accumulated over a life- 
time's research, in a small 
and neat hand, are stored In 
more than 200 numbered files 
and boxes — a testament to 
his painstaking scholarship. 

His pioneering study. The 
Rapier and the Small Sword 
(1980), produced with the aid 
of photographs and advice 
from his first wife Catherine 
Bame. provided the first reli- 
able classification of swords 
and sword hilts and their 
chronology. He showed origi- 
nality In his use of portraits 
and other visual sources to 
pinpoint the introduction of 
particular sword types. This 
was not narrow scholarship 
but something that opened up 
new perspectives, and was 
alive and fresh. 

During his time at the 
Tower. Nick promoted ar- 
mour as an art form. He I 


reminded us that some of the 
greatest Renaissance design- 
ers had deployed their talents 
on its embellishment At the 
Wallace Collection he under- 
took a catalogue of ceramics, 
and transformed the study of 
Italian majolica, as well as 
producing a supplement to 
the arms and armour cata- 
logue by his great predeces- 
sor Sir James Mann. 

He was a founding member 
and president of the Church 
Monuments Society, and 
some of his most original 
research was done in the field 
of military effigies. Just be- 
fore his death he had com- 
pleted the definitive catalogue 
of the arms and armour in the 
royal collection, to be pub- 
lished next year. 


N ICK Norman was 
born into a Scottish, 
military and land- 
owning family. He 
was educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Glenalmond, and later at 
London University. Though 
he never lost a certain mili- 
tary bearing, and a military- 
style moustache, he was not 
destined to follow his forbears 
into the Army, nor did farm- 
ing prove to be a congenial 
occupation. Within the true 
highlander there lurked a 
romantic and sensitive spirit 
that was instinctively at- 
tracted to things of the past. 



especially to military exploits 
and deeds of heroism. 

He found his vocation at the 
Scottish United Services Mu- 
seum in Edinburgh Castle, 
which he joined in 1957 and 
where he rapidly established 
an expertise in things military 
and highland dress. From 
there it was but a short trip to 
arms and armour and tfie Wal- 
lace Collection, and a distin- 
guished career of scholarship 
and administration. If the 
cares of office sometimes 
weighed heavily, he never lost 
his appetite for research, his 
interest in people or bis gift 
for friendship. 

Norman was a traditionalist 
who championed the forms 
and ceremonies of life — woe 
betide anyone who attacked 
the nose erf a cheese instead of 
going down the grain. But he 
was always able to laugh at 
htmqrff. and there was noth- 
ing he liked better than a ding- 
dong debate with his more lib- 
eral friends. We loved him for 
his warmth and humour, for 
his earnestness and high prin- 
ciples, for his spirit of ton, and 
for that vulnerable and sensi- 
tive side hi his nature which 
he strove to hide. 

As master of the armouries, 
Norman brought a new pro- 
fessionalism to bear on the 
museum, reorganising the 
vast reserve collections along 
modem lines, bringing the 
cataloguing up to date, 
strengthening research, and 
introducing new displays. He 
was also responsible for sav- 
ing the Littlecote Armoury in- 
tact, and for acquiring the im- 
portant Southampton 

Armour and the Warwick 
Chamfron. 


F OR him personally res- 
idence within the 
Tower erf London was a 
dream come true, but 
his battles with the other 
partners in the fortress fre- 
quently drove him to distrac- 
tion. The tranter of the Royal 

Armouries to Leeds came 
after his time, but it was 
heavily dependent on the 
reforms which he had 
inspired. 

Today’s museum environ- 
ment is unlikely to produce 
scholar directors of his stat- 
ure and we may well be 
mourning the demise of a 
great tradition, as well as the 
death of a distinguished indi- 
vidual. Nick is survived by 
his son, Andrew, and by his 
second wife, Anne Buddie, 
registrar at the National Gal- 
leries of Scotland. 


radian! Orm o nd 


Norman ... at the Tower of London, where he brought a 
new professionalism to managing the armouries 


Alexander Vesey Bethune 'Nick' 
Norman, scholar and museum 
curator, bom February 10. 1930; 
died July Zb. 1998 
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Prey .. . rehearsing Die Fledermaus at Covent Garden in 1977 — his keen gifts of communication delighted audiences 


PERFORMING arts ubrarv 


Hermann Prey 


Life and soul at the opera 


T HE GERMAN baritone 
Hermann Prey, who 
has died of a heart 
attack aged 69, investi- ' 
gated every aspect of the sing- 1 
er’s art during a career that 
lasted more than 45 years. His 
last recital, in Munich, came 
only four days before his 
death. Equally at home in the 
opera house, the concert plat- 
form or the recital room, his 
outgoing manner and keen 
gifts of mmirnmipatip n de- 
lighted audiences. 

Be was perhaps most noted 
as a Mozartian, whose Figaro 
and Papageno — he was still 
taking the role at the age of 60 
— became riamirs and an in- 
terpreter of tiie lied (German 
song) of all ages. It was in 
these in carnati ons that he de- 
lighted Covent Garden — al- 
though he had made his debut 
there in 1973 as Rossini’s Fi- 
garo — and the South Bank: 
halls, to which he was a fre- 
quent visitor. 

Yet his most memorable 
performances at the Royal 
Opera House were in two- 
other roles. In 1978. be under- : 


took Eisenstein in the first 
post-war performances of Jo- 
hann Strauss’s operetta Die. 
Fledermaus. which was a two- 1 
language performance — 
mnsic in German, dialogue in 
English. Prey was comfort- 
able with both, and his por- > 
trayal of the somewhat sleazy 
bourgeois was the centrepiece 
of the evening. 

In 1990 he returned to the 
House as Beckmesser, the 
tetchy town clerk of Die Mei- 
stersinger, and turned in an- 
other masterly interpreta- 
tion. making the character 
more plausible and unexag- 
gerated than is usuaL He had 
first undertaken the role in 
1982 under the eye of Wolf- 
gang Wagner, the composer's 
grandson, who acquiesced in 
this new reading of the part 
Indeed, some felt that Prey 
made the role too likeable. 

Prey was born in Berlin, 
and as a 15-year-old in war- 
time he served briefly in the 
German army. With the war’s 
end he sang popular songs to 
the British occupying forces. 
He took up serious study at 


the Berlin Music Academy, 
and. having won a competi- 
tion, made his debut as a Be- 
tter singer in 1950. Initially be 
concentrated on opera, mak- 
ing his debut at Wiesbaden in 
1952. From there, at the be- 
hest of the producer. Gunther 
Rennert, he was engaged by 
the Hamburg state Opera, 
where he learnt the essentials 
of his stage career. He pro- 
gressed to the Bavarian State 
Opera in Munich and the Vi- 
enna State Opera, at both of 
which he was to be a favour- 
ite for the next 30 years. 


H IS debut at the Salz- 
burg Festival came in 
1958 when he sang in 
a famous staging of 
Richard Strauss’s rarely 
heard opera. The Silent Wom- 
an. His role was that of the 
Barber, a nice pendant to his 
two Figaros. In 1981 he was 
called to the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, 
where his debut role was one 
of his best, the noble knight 
Wolfram in Tannhauser. 
which he also sang at the Bay- 


reuth Festival 1965-7 to much 

aiylaim 

In 1984 he scored another 
success in an opera by Rich- 
ard Strauss, a composer con- 
genial to Prey. This was as 
the composer 'Storch. a self- 
portrait, in the domestic 
comedy Intermezzo, revived 
at the Bavarian State Opera 
in Munich. The following 
year he repeated this success 
when the company gave the 
piece at the Edinburgh 
Festival. 

In all these roles and many 
others. Prey proved himself a 
natural creature of the stage, 
his genial presence matching 
the warmth and ease of his 
singing. Happily his Mozart 
and Rossini Figaros are pre- 
served on video along with 
his Beckmesser and his Ei- 
senstein — in that Covent 
Garden production. 

In the field of German song 
Prey's fame was second only 
to that of his near-coeval, Die- 
trich Fischer-Dieskau. His 
own pet project was the Lied 
Edition he recorded for Phil- 
ips covering German song 


from medieval times to the 
present day on no fewer than 
27 LPs. Among the giants in 
the genre, he was probably 
happiest In the lieder of Bee- 
thoven, Schubert Loewe and 
Richard Strauss. To all he 
brought his ability to wed 
words and music into a coher- 
ent and convincing whole. 

In spite of his apparent 
equanimity on stage. Prey 
was fUssy and nervous before 
a performance, worrying 
about every detail of his and 
others’ performance. Once on 
the hoards he became the llfe- 
and-soul of the evening as he 
dispensed his many memora- 
ble portraits of a wide variety 
of characters. 

For some years, he had his 
own television show, which 
brought his art to an even 
wider audience. He is sur- 
vived by bis wife Barbara 
Pniok, their son and two 
daughters. 


JUanBlyth 


Hermann Prey, baritone, bam 
July 11. 1929; died July 23. 1998 


Letter 


A Country Diary 


Birthdays 


Jen Wilson writes: I inter- 
viewed Beryl Bryden (Obitu- 
ary. July IS) for the British Li- 
brary National Sound Archive 
Jazz Collection and she was 
an absolute joy to talk to. 
Rum an historian's point of 
view she was a national trea- 
sure, remembering her life 
and contribution to Britain’s 
popular culture in such fine 
detail. 

She submitted her oral his- 
tory to the British Library 
Life Story Awards in 1994 — 
and received a highly-com- 
mended. A copy of her life 
story also resides in the 
Women's Jazz Archive in 
Swansea. She was particularly 
fascinating on jaiz’s second 
emergence after the second 
world war (the first was in the 
1920s), and on toe cultural co- 
hesion that took place in Paris i 
in the mid-1950s. I 

She arrived like a whirl- 
wind at the 1993 Women’s Jazz 
Archive opening, rushed up- 
stairs into the archive to see [ 
where she figured — and was 
delighted at her prominence. 
She kissed us all and rushed , 
off as she had a gig that nighri 
Her place in history will be 
conserved for future 
generations. 


CHILTERNS: I hadn't been in 
my wood for weeks, deterred, 
rather pathetically, by the 
thought that the dripping 
summer might have broken 
its spefi. Its revenge was 
sharp, but mercifully short. 
For the first hundred yards 
the tracks were blocked by 
burdocks and blackthorn run- 
ners, and in the valley where 
a river had once run after the 
Ice Age. toe mud was as 
treacherous as quicksand. 
Then toe place relented and T 
could see the more encourag- 
ing tiers of creepers and new 
saplings. 

All woods give the illusion 
of a kind of twodimenslonal- 
ity in high summer, from the 
mantles of dense greenery 
that cut off long and even 
middle distance views. But I 
was astonished at how this 
one had also taken on some- 
thing of the character of a 
rain-forest. The self-sown 
ashling s in what hart not long 
ago been a clearing had put 
on five feet Despite the late 
date, blackcaps were In full 
song. A tall cherry bad been 
blown down, taking some 
young hornbeams with it 
Bright green holly shoots fin- 
gered across paths, and fern 


tufts came up to my waist. 
The place was teeming, fes- 
tive, luxuriant, and. in less 
than a couple of months, had 
begun to outgrow our 
schemes and edge towards its 
own future. 

But one denizen was stick- 
ing loyally to its ancestral 
station. The violet helleborine 
was poking through in deep 
shade by toe laurel clumps. 
Just one shoot, exactly where 
it has been for 10 years, and at 
this stage — drooping, tight- 
budded and suffUspd with 
purple — looking uncannily 
like a cooked asparagus 
spear. Always toe last orchid 
to bloom. It was reminder 
that nature is a stickler for 
tradition as well as 
capriciousness. 

RICHARD MABEY 


Nigel Aspinall. croquet 
player. 52; Dr Susan Blade- 
more. psychologist, 47; Prof 
Gustav Born,, pharmacolo- 
gist, 77; Prof Patricia 
Clarice, biochemist, 79; Max 
Faulkner, golfer. 82; Sally 
Gunnell, athlete, 32; Joe 
Johnson, snooker player, 46; 
Diane Keen, actress, 52; Prof 
Lord (Robert) Kilpatrick. 


pharmacologist. 72; Stuart 
Lampitt cricketer. 32: Sir 
Michael Pickard, chairman. 
London Docklands Develop- 
ment Corporation. 66; Lord 
Scarman, former Lord of Ap- 
peal, 87; Wendy Taylor, 
sculptor, 53; MUds Theodor- 
akis, composer. 73; Stephen 
Timms, Labour MP. 43; Lord 
Weinstock, industrialist, 74. 
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CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


TWO wrong phone numbers 
were given in- a health section 
article on personal trainers 
(G 2 , page 15 yesterday). Get 
Motivated is on 0171 736 0402 
and toe Exercise Association 
helpline is 0891 633499. 


THE television review yester- 
day (page 43, G2) of Channel 
4's Secret History mentioned a 
battleship when the vessel in 
question was a destroyer. ' 


THE young girl whose death 
in 1973 lead to a public in- 
quiry was Maria Colwell, not 
ColdwelL (Obituaries, page 18 
yesterday.) 


WE inflated toe annual salary 
of toe chief executive of Brit- 
ish Energy. Peter Hollins, to 
£554,000 in our financial sec- 
tion (page 27, July 25). Mr 
Hollins is paid £270,000 a 
year. We apologise to him for 
our error. 


WE quoted John Burn, profes- 
sor of clinical genetics at 
Newcastle University, as say- 
ing that every newborn baby, 
pregnant woman and surgical 
patient would from next year 
have a genetic test (page 4. 
July 3). In feet they already 
do. as Prof Burn went on to 
explain but we did not report 
Babies have a heel-prick for a 
treatable genetic disease, 
pregnant womem are tested 
to see if they are rhesus nega- 
tive, and patients have their 
blood-groups tested before an 
operation. He was using these 
examples to illustrate bow 
genetic testing can be ab- 
sorbed into general care. In 
future new DNA tests will 
help to target health care on 
those most needing it 
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IN Saturday’s • Med i pack 
column (Travel, page 25) we 
said a polar bear's liver con- 
centrated vitamln-A to a level 
Of 6.000 mflligramn per gr am 
This is impossible. For milli- 
grams read micrograms. 


It is the policy Of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the Readers’ Editor on 
0171 239 9589 between 11am 
and 5pm Monday, to Friday. 
Surface mail to Readers' Edi- 
tor. The Guardian. 119, Far- 
ringdon Road, London EClR 
3ER. Fax: 0171 239 9897. E- 
rruuk readeri3guardian.co.uk 
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Women 
on top 

Diane Abbott dubs it a Boys’ Own 
project. Women now do the fixing 
but not the spending. But others 
see Blair’s new ministerial 
appointments as the first serious 
breach in the male bastion of 
government. Lucy Ward reports 





nfn 


HE feminisa- 


tion of fixing.” 
SKj was one female 
Labour MFs 
analysis of 
Tony Blanks 
first reshuffle. After two days of 
to-ing and foo-ing by the chosen 
ones up and down Downing 
Street women are revealed to 
have swept the board in all the 
organisational jobs the Govern- 
ment has to offer Anne Thylar 
batters down the door of a previ- 
ously all -male haaim as Chief 
Whip (with, for the first time, a 
seat at the Cabinet tabteX while 
Margaret Beckett takes over ha- 
former role organising govern- 
ment business as Leader of the 
House. Just up the Westminster 
corridor; Lady Jay marks 
another first for .women, as 
Leader of the Lords. Organisa- 
tion, of course, is distinct from 
enforcement — that still gets left 
to tough guy Jack Cunningham. 

The changes put women at 
the heart of government, at 
least according to the Downing 
Street spin machine, which 
has sought to paint a picture of 
a dutch of powerful females 
keeping the boys under con- 
trol- Women’s groups, however; 
are hardly turning cartwheels 
at theshake-upi 

With the sacking of the Sec- 
retary for Social Security Har- 
riet Hannan — praised by one 
sympathetic observer yester- 
day as “the Government’s only 
mmpriigning feminist” — e nd 
the shifting of Mrs Beckett 
from Trade and Industry the 
only women running spending 
departments are Marjorie 
Mowlam at Northern Ireland 
and Clare Short, in charge of a 
comparatively tiny purse at 
Overseas Development. 

“At the top level, the girls 
have ended up with the narray- 
ing and housekeeping jobs, 
while the men get the real 
work." said one disgruntled 
female backbencher; 

Diane Abbott, a leftwing 
member of Labour’s National 
Executive Committee, 

summed up the new-Iook Gov- 
ernment top team yesterday as 
a "Boy's Own project", where 
none of the great offices of 
state were under women's 
command. The jockeying for 
position between the camps 


loyal to Gordon Brown and Mr 
Blair was “like Tvrfhfng so 
much as Just William and 
competing gangs", caw 
Even Ms Abbott, apparently 
so sick of male domination 
she could thcweam and 
thcweam. would have to agree 
that the prospects for women 
of reaching the upper eche- 
lons of government have 
improved dramatically in the 
last decade. Margaret 
Thatcher appointed only one 
woman — Lady Young — to 
her Cabinet in ten years, and 
she stayed for only 18 months. 
John Major, taking nfWno in 
1990, bad filled all his Cabinet 
seats before realising he had 
carelessly forgotten to include 
any women. Gillian Shephard 
was whisked in as Economic 
Secretary to the Treasury • 
Labour wised up to the 
importance of women-friend- 
liness when in-house research 
conducted after its 1987 elec- 
tion defeat revealed that vot- 
ers, especially women, found 
masculine party Images old- 
fashioned and unattractive, 
and thought Labour was mare 
male-dominated than other 
parties. In the same year, a 
Fabian pamphlet co-written 
by Patricia Hewitt — the one 
new-intake woman promoted 
in the reshuffle — argued that 
voters were more likely to 
trust a woman politician than 
a man. More research show- 


Yo-yo careers 


ff lTS the brutal depart 
W tore of 
Harriet 
Harman 
from the 
cabinet, and 
the simulta- 
neous arrival 
of Patricia 
Hewitt in government, 
comes the latest yo-yoing 
episode in a feminist double 
act which has lasted since 
the two women were worked 
together in the 1970s at the 
old National Council for 
Civil Liberties (now Liberty). 

In those days, Hewitt — 
daughter of a senior 
Australian civil servant, 
student at Newnham 



mg that, without women’s ten- 
dency to vote Conservative, 
there would have been no 
Tory governments between 
1945 and 1979, lad to Labour's 
concerted attempt after 1992 
to toninlM the party's Imag e 
and attract women voters. 

With plana for the wart elec- 
tion under way the incoming 


Labour general s ecret ary Mar- 
gmt McDcaag fr, wm hgp the 
same goals in mind as she 
examines new ways to attract 
party members. Meanwhile, 
women’s groups doubtfully 
eyeing New Labour’s post-gen- 
eral election record on 
women’s issues, make the point 
that sailing the Government’s 
message to women voters is a 
separate Issue fl- nn making 
sure that its policies are gen- 
uinely “female friendly" or 
that women are represented in 
top-level political posts. 

Even the “fixing" appoint- 
ments trumpeted by Downing 
Street are no use if the incum- 
bents are not ready to fight for 
women’s interests, say cam- 
paigners, who suspect neither 
the sometimes aloof Mrs 
Beckett nor the straight-talk- 
ing, football-loving Mrs Tay- 
lor are “one of us". “Frankly I 
don’t think either of ihwn 
give a toss about women." 
says one observer More gen- 
erous commentators concede 
that neither has opposed femi- 
nising moves, including 


College Cambridge, wife of 
left-wing bar- 
rister Bill 
Birtles — 
was the 
more high- 
profile of 
the two. She 
was general 
secretary for a decade at 
the radical NCCL. Herman 
— related to the Longfords. 
St Pauls girls school, then 
Yo rk U niversity wife of 
TGWTJ organiser Jack 
Dromey — worked as legal 
officer for the same group. 

Both friends were highly 
intelligent, middle-class, 
ambitious and committed. 
Both chose left-wing hus- 



Ctockwise from right 
Pa tric ia l l ow tt t pro moted frarn 
backbenches to junior post at 
Treasury, working for Gordon 
Brawn; pensions rtfs-seKvig, 
financial services bit and the City. 
Bar on— Jay promoted to 
cabinet; main tasks. Leader of 
the Lords, women's minister. 
Helen Liddefl promoted from 
Treasury to Scottish Office 
deputy, and campaign co-ortfi- 
naton Bkety to suoceed DonaJd 
Dewar as Scottish Secretary. 


made 

Labour Party general secretary, 
addle Morris promoted at 
Education to Minister of 
State 

Joyce Qufn promoted from 
prisons minister to Minister for 
Europe at the Foreign Office. 
Kate Hoey promoted from 
backbenches to junior home 
office post 

Margaret Hodge promoted 
from the backbenches to junior 
education minister. 



expansion of childcare, urged 
by Ms Hannan in Cabinet 
Women’s groups including 
the Fawcett Society are ready 
to throw their weight behind 
the new ministers for women. 
Lady Jay and Tessa Jowell, 
whose track records on 
women’s health issues in par- 
ticular are well regarded. 
“Margaret Jay has the right 
instincts, the right weight for 
foe job, and foe position in foe 
as taWinhwignt which, whether 
we like it or not is quite use- 
ful for women. And she’s no 
flaky post-feminist who 
believes marriage is supreme 
and divorce Is wrong," says 
one well-p laced observer 
The appointment of Ms Jew- 
ell to handle women’s issues 
also wins plaudits, particularly 
since it does away with foe 
absurdity of the im pa irf 
women’s minister post held 


bands: and both success- 
fully combined parenthood 
and a political careen Both 
too, had the comic distinc- 
tion of being targeted by 
MI5 which regarded the 
NCCL as an “anti-police” 
communist front. 

It was Harman who at 
first seemed to draw away 
Into the lead. At 32. she won 
Peckbam at a byelection in 
1982. Within 5 years she 
was on the opposition front 
bench. On Labour’s victory 
she went straight into the 
cabinet and was spoken of 
as a former party leaden 

Meanwhile, the 35-year- 
old Hewitt failed to get 
elected for Leicester East in 


until this week by Joan Bod- 
dock. But women’s rampalgn- 
ers are seething that; though 
there is stfll a women’s minister 
in the cabinet, the post is tacked 
onto another major portfolio. 

■ There is also concern at the 
fate of the VRamen’s Unit — the 
clutch of civil servants so far 
based at foe Department of 
Social Security which is sup- 
posed to promote and help to 
steer through femalefriendly 
policies across departments. 
Alison Ryan, directo r of the 
fhweett Society says: “Our view 
is that foe Women's Unit must 
not be looked at as some kind of 
Portakabin in Whitehall which 
can be shunted around and 
attached to any convenient 
department" It appeared last 
night that the society would get 
its wish that foe unit would 
move to the Cabinet Office — 
seal as a more logica l position 


1983. She became press sec- 
retary to the ill-fated Nell 
Kinnock. before finding a 
home first as deputy direc- 
tor of the think-tank, the 
Institute for Public Policy 
Research, and then at 
Andersen Consulting. Only 
at foe last election did she 
finally get her seat, at 
Leicester West. 

Now after only a year at 
the top, “Hattie" is out — 
for the time being at any 
rate. And “Trioa", after 
her short apprentice year 
on the back benches, is in, 
on the first rung at the 
Treasury. This is unlikely 
to be the end of the story 
for either woman. 


f rom which to inflnanre CTOSS- 

departmesital policy 

If day one of foe resh uffle 
left women’s campaigners 
ambivalent over the changes, 
day two offered more encour- 
agement. While Ms Ruddock 
joins her former boss outside 
the Government, foe party old 
hand Margaret Hodge moves 
from a successful run chair- 
ing the Commons education 
select committee to a role as 
junior education minis ter; 
and Kate Hoey is promoted to 
the Home Office. 

Successful women already 
in government have won 
moves or promotion, includ- 
ing Angela Eagle, Estelle Mor- 
ris, Janet Anderson and Joyce 
Quin. 

One woman MP from the 
1987 intake conmented: “These 
middle ranking appointments 
are more telling in many ways 
than the top-level Jobs. Eventu- 
ally more women wifi gain 
experience and begin to feed 
through. You can’t judge all 
women on the basis of those 
few that make it to the top first" 

If women stfll have doubts 
that, slowly but surely they are 
moving up. they might note the 
comments of a handful of male 
backbenchers, who were mut- 
tering yesterday of too many 
tr>ia»n femal e promotions made 
regardless of merit The Boy's 
Own project already feels itself 
under threat 


Qraphle sources: Vector's 
Parliamentary Companion; Prime 
Minister 1 * office online, 
http^/Wwwnumber-1 0.gov.uk 
Graphic*: Michael Agar. 
Research: Matt Keating. 

Lucy Ward is the Guardian Political 
Correspondent 


Gender balance in government 



Cabinet 

Margaret Beckett: CTl 
Harriet Harman: Social Security 
Mo Mowlam: Northern Ireland 
Clara Short: International Devt 
Ann Taylor: Leader of the House 


•tenet Anderson: WMp 
KitaryArmoti uug: Minister tor 
'iadb Getefttmirt'and Housing . 

■ BBrpn^ « e cft s tane sMlnjstertor 
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• DaiTMtema RatroyTlWp 

■ Angela Eaglet JtWsr minister, 

tJETOE • *f # 

Bareness ftayreeo: Junior mteteter. 
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•WcJRE ■> 

Teaaa Jowefc • i ’ 

Jute Kerwx^AssisW wt#> 

Heten Odctoft ; T V ■ 

eoanoMto^cMeay. Treasury ■ 
EsteOe ItaHite Junior mintetw. • 
■SduMBCR ^ 

Borona& JayrtenWar for Health 
Bridget Pronto* teetotal* whip 
Dbem&AiianftfcFtoMctor- ; 
5ooretery;Tlteasaty' ' 
Asyootedte for 1 Prisons. 

PioUtiUun arid Europe 

Baroneaai Farttngtof«Whlp 
Barbara BbcbK' Junior minister. ' 
cm 


{Woman, imps 
Baroness Symons; Junior minister. 
Foreign OStea • • 
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Cabinet 

Margaret Beckett*: Leader of House 
Mo Mowlam*: Northern Ireland 
Baroness Jay*: Leader o( the Lords 
and Minister lor Women 
Clare Short: international Devt 
Arm Taylor*: Chief WWp 


Janet Anderson*: 

Junior minister, Outturn 
B a rone ss Amos*: Whfo 
Artery Armstrong; M&aster for Local 
GovtemmfflTt and Housing 
Bareness BtackstonacMtotster for ■ 
EducaiUen and Emptoynsecs 
Baroness Ramsay: Whip 
Angela Eagle*: Junior minister. 
Socto* Security . 

Baroness Haymari*: 

Junior reWster; Health . 

Pamela lle w ttr. Economic 
.Secretary, Treasury 

ttarrsKstHodoe*: 

Junior mfotetar. Education 

Kate Hoey*: Jarfor mfotster.-Home 

Office 

Baroness Hoffisr Junior mfofeter. 
Social Security - 
Gtsoda Jackson: Junior minister, 
OETRE 

Tessa Jowalh Minister for Pubflc 
Heafth {and women) 

Jahe Kennedy: Assist®* whip 
Helen Udder: Minister ©I State, 
Scottish Office 

EsteUa MortfsT Minister (or School 
Standards 

Bridge* Premice: Asstoant wtup 
Oawn P f imar oto: Financial 
Secretary, Treasury 
Joyce Quin’: MWstsr tor Europe 
Barone s* Farringt o n: Whrp 
Bar bara Rocha: Junior mfotetar. OTt 
Baroness Symons: Junior minister. 
Foreign Office 
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VW caught out as rival pays only £40m for exclusive rights Notebook 
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Rolls-Royce pic chairman Sir Ralph. Robins (left), with BMW’s Berad Pischetsrieder and VW boss Ferdinand Piech photograph; lousa buller 

BMW snatches Rolls-Royce 


David Gow 
Industrial Editor 

MW yesterday 
pulled off a . stun- 
ning coup over its 
German rival, 
Volkswagen, by 
snapping up the exclusive 
rights to produce the world’s 
most prestigious motoring 
brand — the Rolls-Royce — 
for a mere £40 million. 

In an extraordinary twist to 
a nine-month battle between 
the two German groups for a 
brand-name synonymous 
with luxury, VW conceded 
that it had ended up paying 
£479 million for the less- 
renowned Bentley marque. 

Yesterday’s deal, signed at 
Tam on a deserted Bavarian 
golf course, came just three 
weeks after VW completed its 
purchase or Rolls-Royce Mo- 
tors, makers of both brands, 
from Vickers. At the time it 


had trumped a £340 million 
offer from Munich's BMW. 

However, at a news confer- 
ence in London yesterday, the 
new deal, which splits the 
Rolls-Royce car producer in 
two, was unveiled. Until Jan- 
uary 2003 VW will build the 
Bentley and Rolls-Royce 
ranges at Crewe, with engines 
! and components supplied by 
BMW. 

After that, VW will build 
just Bentleys, with plans to 
expand output to 10,000 cars a 
year, including around 7,500 
new mid-sized cars to rival 
top-of-th e-range BMWs and 
Mercedes. Crewe will be 
home to Bentley Motor Cars. 

BMW's chairman. Be rod 
Pischetsrieder, has under- 
taken to produce new Rolls- 
Royce models at a new plant 
in England. 

Both German chairmen 
pledged that the two marques 
would retain their best and 
British, characteristics, in- 
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Status cars 
that compete 
with yachts 


eluding the Rolls Dying lady 
emblem, the Spirit of Ecstasy. 
A sheepish Ferdinand Piech, 
VW chairman, was effectively 
forced to admit that BMW had 
out-manoeuvred him by ini- 
tially cancelling contracts to 
provide engines and compo- 


How the market breaks dawn 

Super-luxury cars 


nents for Crewe, including the 
Rolls Silver Seraph and Bent- 
ley Arnage. Doubts about 
Rolls' future has led to a 30 per 
cent drop in orders over the 
past six weeks, and Mr Piech 
conceded the situation could 
have become catastrophic. 

The ultra-ambitious Mr 
Piech, who wants VW to rival 
the US and Japanese car pro- 
ducers. also found he faced a 
protracted and costly legal 
battle to acquire the rights to 
the Rolls-Royce brand-name. 
— owned by the separate 
aeroengine manufacturer of 
the same name. 

With BMW leaning on Rolls- 
Royce pic to extract an exorbi- 
tant price for the brand, VW 
never made a bid to acquire 
the rights. Though Mr Piech 
admitted he would have paid 
far less if he had discussed the 
issue of the brand name with 
BMW eariirar, he insisted that 
he had ended up paying a 
third less than he had bud- 


geted for developing a luxury 
car from scratch. 

The VW chairman repeat- 
edly said he had only ever 
wanted one brand, Bentley, 
but it was clear that he came 
under enormous political 
pressure to settle the case be- 
fore the start of the German 
general election campaign. 

This was underlined when 
Gerhard Schroder. Social 
Democrat challenger to Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl on 
September 27 and a member 
of the VW supervisory board, 
attended the early morning 
signing — with Bavarian pre- 
mier Edmond Stoiber. 

Mr Piech faced immediate 
criticism from British 
unions, with die engineering 
union AEEU accusing him of 
"a complete betrayal of trust" 

- and of throwing the future of 
the Crewe plant and 1,800 jobs 
into doubt The TGWU de- 
manded urgent talks with 
both German companies. 



Brown’s Rover 
theory refuted 


Productivity 


Charlotte Denny 


The market 


Nicholas Bannister 


V OLKSWAGEN Is 

planning to tear up 
the luxury car mar- 
ket rule book with 
Its plan to build 10,000 
Bentleys a year. 

Conventional motor in- 
dustry wisdom says that ex- 
clusivity is one of the main 
driving forces behind the 
sale of super-luxury cars. 

Rolls-Royce and Bentley 
cars have a certain cachet 
because there are so few or 
them. Fewer than 2,000 
were sold last year. 

IT you flood the market 
with Bentleys, so the argu- 
ment goes, you will dimin- 
ish their status value. And 
status Is what the luxury 
car market is all about 
Fifteen years ago City 


whizz-kids were rewarded, 
with then relatively rare 
and expensive BMWs. Now 
BMWs are two a penny and 
the City wtmderkind wants 
something more exotic. 

However, the UK luxury 
car market, taking in such 
cars as the BMW 7 series, 
the Mercedes “S” class and 
Jaguars as well as Rolls- 
Royce and Bentley, has 
grown sharply over the 
past five years — from 
10,572 in 1993 to 15.699 in 
1997 — while still account- 
ing for only 0.72 per cent of 
the UK car market 

A Society of Motor Manu- 
facturers and Traders 
spokesman said luxury car 
sales were not as vulnera- 
ble to economic fluctua- 
tions as less practical luxu- 
ries such as jewellery and 
boats. Company purchases 
account for a greater pro- 
portion of sales in the lux- 
ury and executive car sec- 
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R OVER blamed the 
strong pound for its lat- 
est round of redundan- 
cies at the company; the 
Chancellor, Gordon Brown, 
countered by pointing the fin- 
ger at British workers' poor 
productivity. Now, econo- 
mists at one of Britain's top 
business schools have leapt to 
the defence of British manu- 
facturers. 

While Mr Brown and the 
Bank of England’s monetary 
policy committee are con- 
cerned that manufacturers 
are giving their employees 
large wage increases at a time 
of stagnant productivity, 
research from the London 
Business School shows that 
official figures are understat- 
ing productivity. 

“Manufacturing has been 
unfairly targeted by the 
MPC." said Raul Robson, one 
of the report's authors. 
“They’ve earned their wage 
increases.** 

According to the Office for 


Makers include: 
Aston Martin 
Ferrari 

Lamborghini - 

Lotus 

Porsche 




tor than in other sectors of 
the market. 

Sir Colin Chandler, chair- 
man of Vickers, the former 

owner of Rolls-Royce Motor 
Cars, noted last year that 
Rolls-Royce and Bentley 
cars were competing not 
with other cars but with, 
paintings, yachts and race- 


horses. Rolls-Royce and 
Bentleys also have a longer 
life than most other vehi- 
cles. 

The company estimates 
that six but of each 10 cars 
it has made since it was 
founded by Henry Boyce 
and Charles Rolls in 1906 
are still on the road. 


National Statistics, manufac- 
turing productivity, which is 
the amount of output pro- 
duced tv each worker, has 
risen by only 0.6 per cent a 
year since 1994, while, accord- 
ing to the latest earnings fig- 
ures, wages are growing by 
more than 5 per cent a year. 

But Mr Robson and his co- 
author. Neil Blake of the LBS, 
say the Government's figures 
underestimate productivity 
growth, because of a change 
in how the ONS measures 
manufacturing employment. 

Using estimates based on 
the CBFs quarterly survey of 
the sector, they find that the 
number .of manufacturing 
workers has been shrinking 
since 1994, which means the 
amount of output from each 
has been growing foster than 
official figures suggest 1 

According to their figures, | 
productivity grew by -2.7 per j 

cent in 1996 and 3/2 per cent ! 
in 1997. 

The authors say the real 
culprit is the services sector, 
where productivity has been 
lower than official estimates 
suggest and which' Is . still 
largely unaffected by higher 
Interest rates. 


Best of British may be moved to Bavarian base 


Marques made 
on golf course 



Mark Milner 


T HE circumstances sur- 
rounding the signing of 
the deal to carve up 
Rolls-Royce into its constitu- 
ent marques appear as 
bizarre as the contents. The 
peace treaty settling the long- 
running battle between BMW 
and Volkswagen over the lux- 
ury car maker apparently 
was signed on a near-deserted 
golf course well before most 
of us were considering break- 
fest 

To add a dash of intrigue. 
BMW’s Berad Pischetsrieder 
and VWs Ferdinand Piech 
were accompanied by Ger- 
hard Schroder and Edmond 
Stoiber, the minister presi- 
dents of, respectively. Lower 
Saxony and Bavaria.' Their 
presence Is bound to raise 
speculation of a political fix. 
While Mr SchrOder could at 
least plead that his state is 
VWs biggest shareholder, Mr 
Stoiber had no such excuse. 
Perhaps he just likes to gloat. 

Certainly a touch of scha- 
denfreude would be Justified. 
There Is no doubt that it is 
Bavaria’s BMW which has 
come out on top. BMW will 
get the rights to the Rolls- 
Royce name (in exchange for 
a £40 million payment to aero- 
engine maker Rolls-Royce) 
while VW. for all its big talk 
and bigger spending, gets the 
less well known Bentley 
brand, and the Crewe car 
plant 

Mr Piech protests that in 
Bentley he has got what he 
wanted anyway. That looks 
thin. If Bentley was the real 
prize then he could have got 
away with paying less by 
doing a deal with BMW ear- 
lier. Methlnks he doth protest 
too much. 

Although Mr. Pischets- 
rieder is dearly the winner in 
the battle for Rolls-Royce, he 
would he unwise to break out 
the champagne yet. Just as he 
and Mr Piech were making 
up, BMW’s arch-rival Daim- 
ler-Benz, announced — with a 
sense of timing that can 
hardly have been coinciden- 
tal — that it too. is entering 
the top-of-the-range wars, 
with the £106,000 Maybach. 

German interest in the lux- 
ury end of the market Is be- 
ginning to look overdone. 


The VW chairman said he 
could tell the unions they 
would end up with more em- 
ployees than at present at 
Crewe but, after Initially 
promising to put in DM1 bil- 
lion (£340 million) over ten 
years, he refused to detail the 
level of investment planned 
i for the Cheshire plant 

Sir Ralph Robins, chairman 
of Rolls-Royce pic, said the 
deal was balanced and would 
ensure his company a seat on 
the board of the new R-R Mo- 
tors, owned by BMW. 

Mr Pischetsrieder, de- 
lighted at his coup, promised 
to co-operate with VW. He 
reserved his sharpest com- 
ments for Vickers' decision to 
stage an auction without own- 
ing the brand name — a pro- 
cess he likened to "selling a 
fake Persian carpet made in 
India”. Vickers said they had 
handled the sale “properly, 
honourably and openly" and 
got good shareholder value. 


The message 


I relative high inten^tjmles. 
Just how much each ****** 

storting’s value is a mow 
point but clearly at least some 
of the support points arc 
weakening. Economic growth 
is no longer looking robust. 

On the contrary. Manufac- 
turing Is on the floor, the ser- 
vice sector is slowing. Indeed, 
the economic outlook is such 
that any further rise In inter- 
est rates is likely to under- 
mine the pound, rather than 
bolster it Not much point In 
buying sterling on yield 
grounds if interest rate levels 
are driving the economy into 
the ground. With sterling al 
its current level, recession 
has to be a sell signal. 

So where does the mone- 
tary policy committee go from 
here? It might actually be 
worth while considering 
lower rates or at least calling 
the top of the cycle. After all, 
if higher rates do put the 
skids under the pound then 
the anti-infiationary impact 
the tightening the monetary 
screws was designed to 
achieve, would be lost. 

Cutting rates and thus cas- 
ing some of the pressures 
within the economy might 
help to keep the pound 
steadier or any decline that 
much shallower and mure 
manageable. The am g is. of 
course, that lower rates might 
not send the right message on 
the earnings front. 


Brown’s plea 


T HE Chancellor. Gordon 
Brown, yesterday sought 
to breathe new life into 
his initiative to reduce the 
burden of debt for the world’s 
poorest countries. In a speech 
to the Lambeth conference, he 
was both fervent and elo- 
quent. 

He quoted Martin Luther 
King’s stricture that we are 
all part of one moral universe 
and John P Kennedy's 
reminder that If a free society 
cannot help the many who are 
poor It cannot save the few 
who are rich. Debt relief, he 
said on his own account, was 
“a matte: not just of dispens- 
ing charity, hut ensuring jus- 
tice prevails". 

Of course Mr Brown chose 
to speak on a theme suited to 
the conference he was 
addressing. Yet for all that, it 
is hard to avoid the feeling 
that he was having, in effect, 
to restate a message he has 
already delivered. 

It is not that Lhe message 
does not bear repetition. The 
worry is the sense that Mr 
Brown is concerned that his 
words are not getting through 
to the movers and shakers in 
the world's wealthiest 
countries. 

Politicians, of course, are 
familiar enough with dia- 
logues with the deaf, But can 
the rich world really be deaf 
(and blind) to the problems of 
a region, to quote Mr Brown: 
“in which 200 milli on can 
barely move their bodies be- 
cause of hunger, [a] part of 
the world where 30.000 chil- 
dren die every day from pre- 
ventable. diseases and where 
1.3 billions, two thirds of 
them women, are in pov- 
erty"? 

Mr Brown will be putting 
that question to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund meet- 
ing in October. On past form, 
don’t hold your breath. 


T HE pound’s three pfen- 
nig foil yesterday in res- 
ponse to the latest de- 
pressing business confidence 
survey from the Confedera- 
tion of British Industry illus- 
trates the problem feeing pol- 
icy makers. 

To the agony of manufac- 
turing exporters in particu- 
lar, sterling has been held 
high for getting on for two 
years now by three factors: 
safe haven status as most of 
the rest of the European 
Union currencies head for 
monetary union, the perfor- , 
maiice of the economy, and 


Railtrack faces tough price 
controls to prevent ‘rip-off 5 


The future 


Nicholas Bannister 
and David Gow 


B MW may be forced to 
manufacture Its new 
Rolls-Royce cars at an 
established Rover plant or ul- 
timately transfer production 
overseas, despite the pledge 
yesterday by its chair man, 
Berad Pischetsrieder, to in- 


vest in building new factory 

in England 

Industry sources suggested 
that BMW, Rover's owner 
since 1994, may invest up to 
£300 million in a production 
line for Rolls-Royce at its new 
Hams Hall engine plant in 
Warwickshire rather than at 
the Longbridge factory In Bir- 
mingham, which retains a 
reputation for poor quality 
mid is geared to mass produc- 
i lion of the new Mini 

The Land-Rover factory in 


Solihull is said to have no 
space for expansion after the 
successful introduction of the 
Freelander model. But the 
Cowley plant, now known as 
Rover Oxford, could accom- 
modate a new line and, until 
recently, built bodies for 
Rolls-Royce. 

Mr Pischetsrieder refused 
to detail the likely scale of in- 
vestment and job prospects at 
the new plant The biggest 
problem he faces Is that out- 
put of new models early in the 


next century will he so low.— 
even compared with the fewer 
than 2,000 Rolls and Bentleys 
now produced at Crewe — 
that it conld struggle to make 
profits. ' 

Rolls production would fit 
more readily into BMWs Ba- 
varian plants, which supply 
some 50 per cent of the com- 
ponents for Rolls and Bentley 
cars assembled at Crewe. 

-But the last effort to build 
Rolls overseas — at Spring- 
field Massachusetts, In the 


1920s — foiled when custom- 
ers balked at buying non-Brit- 
ish models. Ferdinand Piech, 
chairman of Volkswagen, 
would guarantee only to keep 
production at Crewe for 10 
years. 

Mr Pischetxrieder’s pledge 
to keep Rolls British-made 
came as Rover confirmed to its 
nnlmriB it plans to Shed L500 
jobs and cot output of its mod- 
els, apart from Freelander, by 
40,000 this year to 520,000. For- 1 
mat negotiations between the j 


two were adjourned to mid- 
August but Walter Hasselkus, 
Rover's chief executive, 
agreed to meet union leaders 
on Friday to discuss bis pro- 
posals, including plans for a 
four-day week. 

Tony Woodley,' TGWU 
national automotive secre- 
tary, last night questioned 
BMW’s plans for a new Rolls 
plant “You can’t have Bent- 
ley without Rolls-Royce. The 
two should be built on one 
site, at Crewe." 


Keith Harper 
Transport Editor 

■RAILTRACK was given a 
■ ■strong warning yesterday 
to expect mudh tougher price 
controls after 2001 to make 
sure “the public is not being 
ripped off”. 

The warning came from 
rail regulator John Swift who 

said prices he sets for the five- 

year period after 2001 “will 
remove any excess profit” not 
genuinely attributable to im- 
proved efficiencies. 

His office said that If it 
came to the conclusion that 
Railtrack had under-deliv- 
ered, Mr Swift mrght look at a 
retrospective clawback. 

Mr Swift’s comments had 
no impact on Ralltrack’s 
shares, which fell by 77p on 
Monday in expectation of his 
announcement. Yesterday 
they put on I30p to I540p. An- 
alysts said the regulator's 

TOURIST RATES — BANK Afi i ft 


tougher regime was three 
years away, giving investors 
plenty erf time to benefit. 

■ In a consultation document, 

Mr Swift tells Railtrack that 
he is seeking to establish “the 
minim u m sums necessary to 
finan ce the functions of an ef- 
ficient operator”. 

. J 1 ?®, W0 T di PI suggests that 
he will reject Railtrack’s plea 
for a lenient review to allow It 
to fund other projects, such as 
the Channel tunnel rail link 

™ * he ., Lo £d° n Under- 
groimd. Mr Swift said he 
would use its flotation value 
to® company's 
offidal value". Railtrack has 
seen its market capitalisation 
go from £1.8 billion at privati- 
sation in 1996 to £7.i billion. 
The lower the official value, 

SS wuraM,rack 

RaH track’s finance direc- 
tor, Norman Broadhuret said 
ne was surprised by the 
decision. 3 * 
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Onto Hawkins 

O ONE could accuse 
Mark Johnston of 
being in dream land 
when he talked in 
terms of the sprint champion- 
ship for his fUly Land Of 
Dreams after she had pro- 
duced a devastating hurst to 
win the King George Stakes at 
Goodwood yesterday. 

Happily, the gauntlet she 
threw down will be picked up 
by connections of JSInadim. 
who are keen that the pair 
should meet in the Nuhthorpe 
Stakes over five furlongs at 
York next month. 

Elnadim. the six-furlong 
specialist, has never won over 
the minimum trip and 
whether he has the speed to 
contain this filly's finishing 
burst will be the big point of 
conjecture. 

Johnston is in no doubt that 
Land Of Dreams is tire fastest 
horse he has trained. “When 
she won the Flying Childers 
last year 1 thought the five- 
furlong races would be hers 
for the taking this season,” 
said the trainer. 

“The fact that this was her 
first win since has been frus- 
trating. Things just haven’t 
worked out for her — she had 
do sort of run in the King’s i 
Stand at Ascot last time.” 

Darryll Holland had no i 
trouble getting a run this 
tim e and, indeed, may have 
hit the front a fraction too 
soon, although it was not 
until ISO yards out that she 
burst on the scene. 

“As soon as she ' was in 
front she started to look about 
and swerved to her right," 
said Holland. “In better com- 
pany, bopefhlly TO he able to 
hold on to her a bit longer.” 

The stewards inquired into 
interference between Land Of 
Dreams and the third Lochan- 
gel, the 3-1 favourite, but con- 
cluded it was accidental and 
took no action. 

Jeff Smith, owner of Lo- 


Results 


BACKERS of Surveyor, 
strongly fancied for Satur- 
day’s Stewards’ Cup at Good- 
wood, are in for an anxious 
few days after the colt pulled 
up lame on Monday morning. 

John Dunlop, his trainer, 
commented yesterday: “He 
stood on a stone and was lame 
but was better this morning 
and I am still hopeful he will 
be able to run on Saturday." 

Surveyor yesterday eased 
from 6-1 to 7-1 with Coral, 
who reported heavy backing 
for Nuclear Debate, now their 
Stewards' Cup fhvourite at 
13-2, from 8-1. Harmonic Way 
has also been well supported 
and was cut to H-l from 14-1. 

Lindsay Charnock was i 
taken to hospital for X-rays , 
after being injured in a MI 
from Are Yer There at Bever- ( 
ley yesterday. 

Charnock, who has ridden , 
51 winners this year, suffered 
a suspected dislocated 
shoulder and mild concussion 
and was sent to Hull Royal 1 
Infirmary after being exam- 
ined by the racecourse doctor. 
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changed put the defeat of his 
fiHy down to the draw (14 of 
15) and is hopeful of reversing 
the form in the Nuntborpe. 
“If we had been drawn on the 
Inside we could have pinged 
up the rail. You have not 
heard the last of her so don’t 
write her off;’’ he warned. 

For Frankie Dettori, the 
rider of Lochangel, this was 
his third visit to the stewards’ 
room in as many races. Det- 
tori picked up bans totalling 
11 days at Goodwood last sea- 
son and this is not his favour- 
ite track. 

In the opening Peugeot Gor- 
don Stakes he dead-heated on , 
Nedawi with Rabah, ridden 
by Richard Hills. Contact was 1 
made in the shadow of the 1 
post as Nedawi drifted into 
bis rival as be got tired, but 1 
the stewards considered the i 
interference accldentaL 1 

Because of the dead-heat, I 
Hills and Dettori win share a i 
new Peugeot 306 Cabriolot, 
part of the winning prize, for | 
Six months pnnh The w inning ■ 
trainers, John Dunlop fln d 
Saeed bin Snroor, must do the 
same with a 406 Coupe. 

Dettori was again on the 
carpet to explain his riding 
following the Grosvenor Casi- 
nos Cup in which he finished 
seventh on Perfect Paradigm 
after Interference had fainm 
place with Tough Leader two 
furlongs out- 

Accidental was again the 
verdict and Dettori heaved a 
sigh of relief, although he 
joked that none of his weigh- 
ing room colleagues would 
lay him a price about him 
surviving the meeting. 

The race went to Peter 
Chapple-Hyam’s Seignorial, 
ridden by apprentice Robert 
Havlin, who wore down the 
top weight Street General to 
win by a neck. Somewhat con- 
troversially, Seignorial had 
been upped 101 b after finish- 
ing seventh to Rabah at Hay- 
dock last time, but this result 
proved the handicapper’s 
wisdom. 



Ron Cox 

A mong men, close 
fourth, to Ali-Royal in 
last year’s Sussex 
Stakes, can fend off the an- 
ticipated strong challenge 
from Lend A Hand to grab 
Gronp One honours at 
Goodwood today. 

Michael Stonte’s colt was 


no match for the brilliant 
Intikhab in the Queen Anne 
Stakes at Royal Ascot in 
June, but a repeat of that 
form will see him go very 
close here. He holds Poteen, 
Almushtarak, Centre Stalls 
and Muchea on Ascot form 
and has since enjoyed a 
confidence-boosting win at 
Yarmouth. 

Star borough was second 


in last year’s Sussex 
Stakes, a length and three- 
quarters in front of Among 
Men, but may be best 
watched today after run- 
ning poorly in Hong Kong 
three months ago. 

Lend A Hand, the 2,000 
Guineas second, is the one 
Among Men (3.20) has to 
beat. Mark Johnston’s colt 
was below form in Ger- 
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Ldt-tandsd, (pfcphg track ol 1m7f wiBi 4)0 n*rtn. SsaigM nfle. 
Gotog: Good to firm. * Derates bWm. 

DnucNoadootage. 

Sewn Iter wtexn: Nona 

BSotered or vtored flrrt Sme (tone 

Figures in fractals alter Horee‘3 name derma days since last ouikio. 
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■» C5 JEliASTEH CtmBT FUB 1 HXAP3YD 

f nlOlm Round £3.850 (7 declared) 

1(7) 43400 

2(1) 00105 

30 004211 

4 ft 503 

50 1600 

60 0-3*35 

7(5) 060413 

DfOiqr 7-4 liaaa. 5-1 Ladao BeBaodlG-1 Xrtnpt. UwnaPitasj. 7-1 5m 
lhglc.ki Pratt. 10-1 Safr Earn. 

O O R ‘PULLMAN’ HANDICAP 

Oafc w im 21 60yds £3.525 (7 declared) 
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Goodwood Jackpot card 
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StariMrauRti 
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5-00 Sharp Stock RwefeiTte Fndy (M4 

5^6 (brie Loop Marie Lav 

SWpW stx tutongs Hflh adjoining loop pravidtog rigW-ftand Brm hi races o( more tfian 7f. 
OraraaniB and sharp bends not Uaat for bng-Arang horse. 

Bring: Good, (pod to firm In places. * Denotes bum. 

Drew: H)gh nunffiens best 1m. Unit; lowfenuad In sprints. 

Srw *7 etanx 5XX> Sorffifeet. 

BSnkzred Drat ttmec 3.50 Waits. YbwwJ: 500 hrory’s &ati Hire 

Rgure3 In bradato after horee'snarnadCToleOayE since bst curing. XJumps. 

O 4 C MARRIOTT HOTHS GOODWOOD STARES HHIAP 
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Sribf 7-4 W. 7-2 TijL 1 1 -?ltaptefeL 7-1 Lire O Uagta Rm A GonL 8-1 Hbm 16-1 SOU Aatear 



Dream rim . . . Land Of Dreams (right) powers through to capture the big sprint at Goodwood photograph: juuan hehbsit 

Among Men for Sussex stardom 
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»l P> -3194 NratMj«l)(D)kkM 5-6-7 1 Mm 84 

30200] 41-621 Iras Era (21) (CO) S»M Sewta 4-9-7 M J Ktaraa 87 
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30IB 11244 Startanrali (tet) 8))S bin Surnr 4-0-7 L DtatorUMO 

387 H 12-100 Btad FieJ &q m H Crea 3-8-13 PM EMmy 61 

306(1) 111-22 Lrari A tM^O)Hjimini3-6-U DIMM » 

38801) 4-3311 PMtoFcrtra t paroHGed 3-8-13 K FEra 9 

310 pt 63-114 Welaiy Rata ra m(Bf)PChaiipta4rifln 3-6-13 J btd 87 

311 ft 51-016 Tnera (69 nTsmre 3-6-10 J P Spmcar 88 


BMttag: 4-1 Anwg Mm, 9-2 lanC A (ML 5-1 StartwouMi 1 1-2 Po* Mens, may Era. 9-1 Iwecrn. 12-1 
Potam, 16-1 Borina MU*. 33-1 Cnn Sat 40^1 IUib. 


many recently but had in- 
sufficient use made of him 
in a muddling race. 

Porto Forlcos. supple- 
mented for £18,000, showed 
a bright turn of foot to win 
at York. This represents a 
huge step up in class, 
though, and at «wnii»r odds 
French Guineas winner 
Victory Note represents 
better value. 
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14 SPORTS NEWS 


Football 

Hendrydeal 
stalls over 
£5m tag 


Patrick Glevui 
and Russell Thomas 


R ANGERS' attempt to 
lure Colin Hendry 
back to Scotland 
seems likely to 
founder on Blackburn's ask- 
ing price, double the figure 
the Ibrox club have offered. 

Blackburn reluctantly 
agreed yesterday to allow the 
Scotland central defender to 
go to Ibrox for £5.15 million, a 
figure that took the breath 
from the Rangers coach Dick 
Advocaat and his chairman 
David Murray. Advocaat in- 
sisted he would not pay 1L 
Blackburn confirmed they 
had received a £05 million 
offer from Rangers on Mon- 
day, said it was “totally unac- 
ceptable” and that they were 
not happy at the Scottish 
club's unsettlin g of a player 
who agreed an extension to 
his contract only a week ago. 

“Colin has informal us that 
Rangers have offered him a 
four-year contract and the 
club captaincy," said Black- 
burn in a statement. “We do 
not want him to leave, but if 
Rangers meet our valuation, 
we will abide by the decision 
to allow him to go there. 

“If they do not, we would 
expect Colin to honour his 
contract.” Hendry is tied to 
Blackburn until 2002. 

Advocaat said: “We have 
bid what we think Is reason- 
able and I don't think that 
will be increased. He is 32, 
and we would not want to 
play at more than £5 millio n." 

Bryan Robson plans to talk 
to Intemazionale's Francesco 
Moriero in Middlesbrough 
tomorrow when Italy's World i 
Cup winger is due to discuss a 
£7 milli on move. 

If Moriero agrees personal 
terms it will take the newly 


promoted club's spending to 
nearly £20 million in five 
months. ‘Tm hoping to speak 
to the player and his agent in 
the next couple of days.” said 
Robson. “But there's no 
deadline. 

Kenny Dalglish Insists he 
will not sell any of his estab- 
lished Newcastle players de- 
spite continuing negotiations 
for Germany's Dieter Ha- 
mann and Peru's Nolberto So- 
lano who. if they sign, win 
take the manager's summer 
intake to nine. 

Dalglish said: "I won’t be 
selling. We were happy with 
what we had last year but got 
caught short This time we 
have greater numbers and, I 
believe, greater quality. I 
have a good squad.” 

Dougie Freedman is set to 
make a £900,000 move across 
the Midlands from Wolves to 
Nottingham Forest with the 
Premiership club resigned to 
losing Kevin Campbell. 

Freedman discussed per- 
sonal terms with Dave Bas- 
sett, his former manager at 
Crystal Palace, after the fee 
was agreed for the 24-year-old 
striker who was Wolves' top 
scorer last season. 

Campbell, meanwhile, was 
last night being shown 
around Trabzonspor’s ground 
and the Black Sea port before 
completing a £3 million move 
to the Turkish club coached 
by Gordon Milne. 

The club's president Meh- 
met Ali Yilmaz discussed 
terms with Campbell in Istan- 
bul yesterday and said: “We 
finalis ed everything. He will 
sign a two-year contract after 
seeing Trabzon and our 
ground." 

Earlier yesterday another 
Forest striker. Ian Moore, 21, 
joined Stockport for £800,000, 
becoming easily the Cheshire 
club's record signing. 


Brazil fire Zagallo 
to build for 2002 


B RAZIL began rebuild- 
ing for the World Cup 
in 2002 yesterday by 
dismissing the national 
coach Mario Zagallo and 
his entire staff. 

The Brazilian Football 
Federation president 
Ricardo Texeira said the 
time was ripe for change. I 
He refused to speculate on 1 
who might replace Zagallo 
but added that the new 
coach would be announced 
by the end of next month. 

Brazilian newspapers 
cited Carlos Alberto Par- 
reira. the former Brazil 
coach who won the 1994 
World Cup and who was 
fired by Saudi Arabia after 
this year's finals, as a 
strong candidate. 

Lois Felipe Scolari, cur- 
rently at Palmeiras and 
Vanderlei Lnxenburgo, 
who coaches Corinthians, 
were also tipped. 

The Dutch FA's arbitra- 
tion committee hearing 
into the dispute between 
Ajax and the twins Frank 
and Ronald de Boer began 


last night The De Boers are 
contracted to Ajax until 
2004, but both want to 
move abroad. 

Barcelona are strongly 
interested in both twins, 
and Arsenal had also 
sought Ronald. Bnt Ar- 
senal’s manager Arsene 
Wenger has ended his pur- 
suit, saying the player 
should stay at Ajax. 

“If a tribunal breaks the 
contract what's the point of 
a contract?” said Wenger. 
“If yon live in a world 
where a contract doesn't 
mean anything, yon will de- 
stroy the world of 
football." 

Jay Jay Okocha, the bril- 
liant Nigeria World Cup 
midfielder, has signed for 
Paris St-Germaln for 
£10.6 million from 
Fenerbahce. 

BBCl has secured the ex- 
clusive rights to provide 
live coverage of the home 
legs of three English clubs 
— Aston Villa, Leeds and 
Blackburn — in the Defa 
Cup. 


Celtic sweat on Stubbs for 
Dublin salvage operation 


C ELTIC are expecting Alan 
Stubbs. Henrik Larsson 
and Stephane Mahe to be 
available for tonight's Cham- 
pions League qualifying- 
round second leg at St Pat- 
rick's Athletic. As a 
precaution Stubbs went off at 
half- Lime during last Satur- 
day's 2-1 win against Spurs 
while Mahe and Larsson, who 
both bad minor knocks, sat 
the friendly out 
The Scottish champions 
need to score tonight after a 
0-0 draw with the Dublin club 
in the first leg. a game which 
saw them jeered off by 57,000 
fans. The winners take on 
Croatia Zagreb in the next 
round and the losers get a 
place in the Uefa Cup. 


Kilmarnock will make a 
late decision on a strategy to 
employ against Zeljeznicar in 
the Uefa Cup qualifying 
round after forcing a credit- 
able l-l draw playing 5-5-2 in 
Sarajevo. “I prefer to play 
with wingers as much as 
possible and it's a temptation 
to do that." said the manager 
Bobby Williamson who has 
Pat Nevin, Alex Burke and 
David Bagen available. 

Rangers have made Lorenzo 
Amoruso captain for the Uefa 
Cup visit of Shelboume, whom 
they lead 5-3 after the first leg. 
• Scotland will play Estonia 
in a European Championship 
qualifier at Tynecastle on Oc- 
tober 10 and the Faroe Islands 
at Pittodrle four days later. 
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On tow . . . Marco Pantani in yellow stays with Jan Ullrich’s break during yesterday’s 16 th stage photograph: job.saqet 

Ullrich fights back in style 


William Fotheringham sees the German 
go over the top on the road to Albertville 


J AN ULLRICH is un- 
likely to repeat last 
year's triumph after 
Marco Pantanl's 
remarkable ride through the 
Alps on Monday but yesterday 
the young German showed his 
mettle with a desperately cou- 
rageous attempt to snatch 
second place on the podium. 

Monday, said Ullrich, was 
the worst day he has ever ex- 
perienced on a bike. He 
reached his team hotel on the 
verge of tears and physically 
exhausted after losing almost 
nine minutes and the yellow 
jersey to the Italian in pour- 
ing rain and freezing cold. To 
cap it all, he was booed as he 
crossed the finish line. 

Yesterday the sun shone 
out of a chilly sky and UUrich 
rode the entire Tour field 
apart from Pantani off his 
back wheel, eventually out- 
sprinting the Tour leader for 
his second stage win of this 
year’s race. 

The four passes of the Char- 
treuse Massif had softened up 
legs and minds when the 
riders arrived at the day's cho- 
sen battleground, the Col de la 


Madeleine, the final “super 
category” climb of the Tourbe- 
ing more gently graded than 
the Col du Galibier. where 
Pantani took the Tour apart on 
Monday. The Galibier culmi- 
nates an a desolate peak of 
scree, the Madeleine tm a lush 
Alpine plateau. 

Ullrich's attack a quarter of 
the way up the 13- mile ascent 
was sudden, abrupt and scat- 
tered the lead group. It was a 
change of pace worthy of Pan- 
tani and only the little Italian 
was able to stay with him. 

For the rest of the stage the 
pair gave a passable impres- 
sion of a large pink-clad en- 
gine towing a tiny yellow 
wagon behind, bulky all- 
rounder towing diminutive 
climber. Ullrich made the 
pace for the rest of the climb,, 
most of the vertiginous de- 
scent and the bulk of the val- 
ley road to Albertville while 
Pantani was happy to watch 
the German work away. He 
had little to gain in helping 
him but much to lose if be let 
him go. 

This arrangement did not 
help UUrich but nor did it 


hinder him . His target was 
not the Italian's yellow jersey 
but the third place of the 
Spanish climber Fernando 
Escartin. and the runner-up 
slot held by the American 
Bobby Julich. Both bad 
watched impotently as Ull- 
rich made his escape and 
were two minutes behind by 
the s ummi t of the Madeleine, 
which they crossed in a six- 
strong group including a 
name that pulled a few heart- 
strings : Axel Merckx, son of 
Eddy, the greatest cyclist of 
all time, who put in his best 
performance so far to move 
into 16th overalL 
On the valley road into the 
home of the 1992 Winter Olym- 
pics, Julich and Escartin de- 


fended their positions like men 
possessed and In the end UU- 
rich slotted in neatly between 
them. Just 21 seconds now 
cover second, third and fourth 
places behind Pantani, who ex- 
tended his lead over Julich to 
more than 5 'A minutes. 

Barring accidents, the yel- 
low jersey is secure. On the 
other hand, as the race 
crosses two first category 
passes today en route to Alx- 
les-Bains, the match for the 
remaining two podium places 
will be nip and tuck. 

• A Big Mat team van was 
searched yesterday at Albert- 
ville by French customs who 
took away some 100 items. 

• William Foth&ingham is as- 
sistant editor cf Cycling Weekly 
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Athletics 

Wariso race 
to get life 
ban lifted 


Duncan Macfcay 


T wenty-four hours 

after Solomon Wariso 
was at the centre of a 

dispute over his selec- 
tion for Great Britain for the 

European Championships be 
found himself plunged into a 
fresh controversy yesterday 
when F n g ,anf * announced his 
inclusion in their team for the 
Commonwealth Games in Ma- 
laysia in September. 

Wariso, preferred on Mon- 
day for the 400 metres in Bu- 
dapest ahead of Britain's 
foam captain Roger Black, 
must appeal If he Is to be 
allowed to take his place In 
Kuala Lumpur because in 
1994 he was banned for life by 
the Commonwealth Games 
Council for England after fall- 
ing a drugs test. 

Wariso was sent home from 
the European Championships 
In Helsinki because he had 
amaii traces of ephedrine in 
his system from a Chinese- 
manufactured pick-me-up 
called Up Your Gas which he 


3d used to help overcome «t- 
sustion. At the time the 

■ime carried a three-month 

ispension. which the British 
Ehletics authorities imposed, 
ow it would earn him only a 
iblic warning. But the toro- 

lonwealth Games Louuril 
jtomatlcally bans an athlete 
lilty of a drug offence. 
Wariso has had to postpone 
Is wedding in Los Angeles to 
tend a hearing of the coun- 
1 in London on August 5. 

He has already applied suc- 
ssfUlly to the British Olvrn- 
ic Association that the We 
m be wavered and is confi- 
»nt next week’s appeal will 
so succeed. „ „ . . 

Also named In the English 
ip rn was Diane Modahi. It 
as at the last Games in Can- 
la four years ago when her 
asitive drugs test came to 
ght and she was sent home, 
tie is still seeking up to 
500.000 in compensation for 
er wrongful suspension. 


England team 


lOOn D Campbell. 0 Chamber* (both 
Beforavn). M Devonian (Coventry). JOOw 
J Golding (BtoCkhesUO. J RofllS (Bw- 
greve). A Condon (Sato). 400na M Rfch- 
ardson, M Hyflen (both Windsor], 3 wariso 
(Haringeyi. «oo™ A Hart (Coventry). J 
LM» (Belgrarej. iBOOm J Mayock (Can- 
nock]. A Whiteman (OEC AvhKdcs). K 
McKay (SOM). BjOOQuie J Brown (Srwrt- 
II eld). K Ksska (BlrcMMld). K Cullen 
(CMliimerd). KMXMn Q Iranians (Cow 
miry), C ThacHery (HsHamsMro). SrQOOm 
■Hililir'T — i S Duval (Cannock). C 
Wheeler (Traffora), B wmtby (Hounslow). 
110a tavdtaei T JarreO (HarinssyL 0 
Grooves (Newham), A Tullocii (Belgrave). 
400 m l w a « — 5 A Boraumoto (Sale). C 
BawUmon (Boiarova). G JenHnQa (New- 
nam). MareHnim K Anderson (Single?). B 
Bums (South RlbbieL D Taylor (Black- 
neatti). soon A Drake l Coventry), 
C Mad docks (Plymouth). □ Stone (Sleyn- 
l ng). 80km walks C Cheeaeman . M Eas- 
ton (Doth Surrey). S Homer (Wolverhamp- 
ton). Me* inns D Grant (Haringey). B 
Reilly . B Challenger (both Belgrave) 
nolo vnHi K Hughes (HarlngayL M Bet- 
sham (Sole). N Buckftetd (Crawley) Ums 
J umps N Morgan (Btrchfleid). C Davidson 
(Newham). S Phillips (Rugby)- wtoie 
Isaspr J E d w srd e (GatesiuMUl), O AcMko 
(Shaftesbury). J Galley (TVH1. BhM put* M 
Proctor (RAF), M Edwards (Cnamwood). M 
Stinson (Belgrave). tllsouei G Snum . R 
weir [bam BireMetd). P WUHns (Ban- 
bury). linesmen P Head (Newham). M 
Jones, D Smith (both Belgrave). juimBw S 
Baddey (Cambridge). M HID (Leeds). M 
Roberson (Newham). P umklsiM D Ut- 
aojo (Boigravo). B Thomas (Sheffield). R 
Joseph (Decorum). 4xioom (from) 
Campbell. Chambers. Devonfeih. Golding. 
Condon. Regis. 4«4O0m (from) Richard- 


son. Hylton, Wartso. S BaMoch iBeigravei. 
A Patrick (Windsor). P Slytfte (OEC Avion- 
ics). J Deacon |Monxith) 


IOObtm J Maduaka (Essex Ladlosi. M 
Richardson (Windsor! S Jacobs iSnafton- 
buryl. SOOms K Marry (BnchhoM). Ma- 
duaka. S Wilheftny (Souffiendl *OOan M 
Thornes lEUrctifteld). D Fraaor. M Ptorro 
[both Croydon). SOOm D Modehl (Solo). T 
Blake (unaRacftod) ISOOne L Gibson 
(Oxford). H Panlnaon (Preston). K Holmes 
l Emma) B/x>otm a wnttcomoa iPwft- 
■Me). S Young (Salford). P Redclltta l Bod- 
lard). 1<M)OOms A Joiner (ShalWSDuryl. S 
Bentley iBIrcMieM). S Goldsmith (Edin- 
burgh). I ta sl imm G Horovftz. O Sander- 
son [Watford). lOOsu b ur dina r K Muddor 
[Sarny. L Fairs (Kaiiomeniro). A Thorp 
(Wigan). 400m ft radtora N OantoKS 
(Croydon). G Rorchqkan (Thurrock). Mad- 
dox. lOfcra Malta K Brained pudloyl. L 
Keftlor (WatverMflipton). V Lupton (ShcL 
Reid). HhdijwnptS jonee (Wrgani J Jen- 
nings. M Oumdey [Bo<n Essex Ladles) 
PtltwoM JWMBae* (Troflara). P Wtleon 
. E Hamby (both BircMieH). u>m Jumna t 
J oseph (Basingstoke). J Wise (Coventry). 
a Coare (Teem Solom) Yrtnts lump M 
Griffith (Windsor). C Henry . A Henson 
(both Shaftesbury) Shot pun j Oakes 
(Croydon). M Augfle (Bromley). M Lynch 
(Eseox Ladies). Wen— 3 Draw iSufKm). T 
Axten (Shaftesbury). E Merry (BirchfloUD. 
H am mers L Sprules (Hounslow). L Shaw. 
R Beverley (both Sale). Jaueffiu K Martin 
(Derby). S Hotroyd (Essex U. K Morrison 
(Medway). ilwiisHituai k Jury iWohe- 
UcHd), D Lewis. C Court (bom BrrcWleWl. 
«ilOOm (tram) Maduaka. Richardson. 
Jacobs. Merry. WHiwimy. Caere, Thorp. 
«x400mr (from) Frmor, Thomas. Ptorro 
Danvers. Maddox, V Dev (Esse* L) 


Americans reject drug bans 


T HE difficulties of enforc- 
ing global doping laws 
were underlined yesterday 
when the American govern- 
ing body rejected Monday’s 
suspensions of the shot putter 
Randy Barnes and the 
sprinter Dennis Mitchell by 
the International Amateur 
Athletic Federation. 

“USA Track and Field is 
dismayed that the IAAF chose 


to temporarily suspend them 
on the basis of unproven alle- 
gations that they have com- 
mitted a doping offence,” said 
Craig Masback, the organisa- 
tion's executive director. “We 
will not enforce the 
suspensions.” 

The lAAF’s Giorgio Reineri 
retorted: “We know the US 
problems and laws, but we 
are the governing body." 



Boxing 

Banned Tyson sees his way back into the ring by side-stepping Nevada 


John RawOng 


T HE faltering and flawed 
fighting a nimal that is 
Mike Tyson will take his first 
steps towards ring rehabilita- 
tion when be makes a formal 
application to the New Jersey 
Boxing Commission for the 
return of his licence today. 

It was revoked on July 9 
last year for biting Evander 
Holyfleld's ears when they 
met in Las Vegas to dispute 
Holyfleld's World Boxing 
Association and International 
Boxing Federation heavy- 
weight titles. 

His suspension was for a 
min imum 12 months. While 


Results 


Golf 

BMUSH AMATEUR CHAMPfONSHtP 
(Wooohall soar mu round! M Wharton 
(John O'Gaimt) bt N Cotta in (Wheatley) 
I up: R a i i it O iisa (Manchester) bi R G»- 
Csker i Braintree l tup- R M eE voiy (Thorps 
nail) K a Ricftaidaon (Si Annes ow Links) 
US: P Brows [Ashton! Manor) bi B Welch 
(Weymouth) Ml. K Spencer [Holme Haflj 
m S Parry (Burton) 241: R Due* (North- 
am Cot M S Neman ( Ealing l 4&X J Mur- 
pfey (Manchester) bt K Cl .fie (Saffron Wal- 
den) lup; O Kewirngk iStako Pogesl M n 
Goober (E Herts) M3. M Thomas IHaUam- 
shitei a M Bugg l Selby) 3*2. C Mzyson 
(Asplay Gulsa & Woburn Samni bt J Ellton 
i Southend) 4*1 s K an lw i (City of New- 
castle) bf R Rea (Royal Mid Surrey) 2*1: P 
Johnson iHanduvrorth) hi C Jessup 
(Oudsbury) 5*4; S NiebBI (Emirates) bl A 
Lord (NorffiantB County) 4*3: J Jnfcn e e n 
(Royal Ascot) bt D Owen (The Warwick. 

snira) w.*o: B Mason (Sana Moor) W J 
Cayiesa (HI new By) 3*2: P Snowden 
(Sand Mood bt J HomlkJJnger (Ashby Do- 
coy) 3M: M Stam (Heswail) bl J Jackson 
(Hunlay Hall) 2*1; A S a ndman (Fom- 
down) m M Strong (Seascvei 3*2. S Bar> 
wfc* (E Berlohlre] Of J Gilroy (E Sumu 
National) ai 20th. J Pbdtps (Sudbury) u G 
Moore iBraticpeth Casual 0*5; M Sand- 
ora (Bristol & Cbttoni bl G Wo tatan holms 
(Kilwurth Springs) 2*1; 5 Rrieel (Lfpfon by 
Chester) u P Davies (Canwick Pk) 7**: r 
C to dwsB (Sunnlngdaie) Dt S Young [Soao- 
cale) lup; a Davies [ Abbey dale l m M An- 
brey-netther (Sunnlngdaie) 6*7. P Bar- 
rand (Ipswich) bl S Bayne iSUkaione) 3*2: 
R hsnkli (Ftomlley) bi A Gibeon (Weald 
Pk) 9*7: j Btrkfaeafc (Brsiup Auckland) bf 
J Hail (Airastard) 5*3: J Ward (Worksop) 
bt T Newton (Trentluun) 2&T D WUHaher 
IfiaOii M R Peacock (S Herts] wro: M Kar- 
ris [Ham Manqri bt D Peters (Thorpe Hail) 
B&4. A Guy (Westwood) « 3 Nlcholls 
(Rookery ffif) 4*3; • BeMier (UttoMtar) bt 
A Jackson IBlaekbura) 6*4; P 
(llleM) bt L Nash (Surbiton) P 
(Cortton Cum Haiay) bt M Cloude (Chart 
Hills) 2*1: S Graraal (Heswalij bi G 
Kaates (Northampton) 3*2; G Pinch 
i Stoke Pogea) bf i Mac Kan tie (Hailam- 
shlra) Sup: K Hale (S SlaRS) bt A Keys 
(Whoailoy) 3&% L Orahanl (Braadstone) 
Bt S Young (Branepeth CssKe) 2*1: N Fur- 
rrina (Mouock) ot S McCarthy (Royal Norm 


many felt Tyson should have 
been excluded for good. It was 
never going to be the case. 
Boxing’s morals generally ex- 
tend only as for as the next 
financial fix, and the Tyson 
money-drug remains the big- 
gest shot of alL 
Now 32 and alienated from 
Don King, his former pro- 
moter whom he 1s suing for 
lost earnings of S100 million 
(£60 million). Tyson is being 
advised by a former music 
promoter, Shelley Flnkel. 
Surrounded by a battery of 
lawyers, and those who con- 
tinue to profit from bis 
career, the high-pitched lisp- 
ing voice of Tyson will seek to 
persuade the commission. 


Douon) 2*1: G Maly (Ponera Pk) bt P Wil- 
liams (Demon) 4*3: J Wale (Beverley A E 
RkUng) bt A Paisley (Stadcsneld) 5*4. J 
Pr a y c xM IHuntercornfia) M C Woodman 
|E Barkshlral Sup: A Stoat! (Envlllej bt B 
TurrMI (E Sussex NUtonal) wta: R Soo- 
van (Boyce HBII) bl T Due*. (Northant3 Co) 
lup: N Butom (Mtochlnhampton) M J 
Grey (Wears Me) 4*st P Ram (W Corn- 
wall) «J Lupton IMIdcflotiorough) 2*1: 8 
(As Word Manor) bt G Evans IN 
Middlesex) 54 1 ; M Mwaidiara |US) bt M 
Beck (Thome) 2up. C Roxka iGerrardE 
Cross) Dt D Deemond [SI Mellkin) 342. J 
Ok nrmr (Rotherham) bt M Reynard (Mose- 
ley) lup. 

SCOTTISH AMaTBUR CHAMPIONSHIP 
fPrratwK*). Third Quartan J H— ka (E 
Kilbride) M D Mils (Powfoatl 6*4; J He. 
DenaM (Oowglen) bl K Morrison (0(d 
Ranfurly) 2*1: S Hdroa (Tull.allan) b> C 
Deane (Gleneorse) w/o; B Adam (W Lo- 
ailjn) U C Fraser (lnnerteHfteii) lua L 
Harpra- (Musselburgh) tit Q witoon (Larw 
orki lup: c RMtBok (Dumfries & Coirnty) 
bl R Thornton (Cardmssl vi/a: H Cenal- 
etaM (Greenock) W E Davie (OytMunk & 
District) 3*2: T C ochra u o (Dunmklar Pk) 
bt K CAttanegh (BnuiMMId Unka) lug: K 
Law (Forfar) m * McIntosh (Muir of Ortfj 
wio; D Patriot! [Mononhall) bt I McPher- 
son (Dubai) w'o. 

Tennis 

ATP GENERALI OPEN iKiDbuehel)- 
FW tvm± T SridassBiiii (Aug bt G 
Mandl (Aid) 6-4. B-2; B Kataobra (Oar) 
bt S Kwbek (Aut) 7-6. g-j j KroMMc 
(Slovak) bt M Flllppinl (Uni) 2-6. 7-6. 
w Arthurs (Agg) bt U MemschinchBri (li) 
6-4. 6-7. 6-2; L Rshais (Gerl M A 
Scftn alter (Arg) 6-0. 6-2; s Nan t (Frj bf A 
Calatrava (Sol 1-6. B-a. 6-4. Second 
rraaadi Y KahtaA«w iFlus) bt R Vase* 
(Ca> B-7. 8-3. 7-6. N Lapa wW (Ecu) bf F 
Vicsnte (Sp) 6-4. 8-1; P Oavat (Spl bt C 
Vlnek (Oer) 6-3. 6-3; M Wpfl (Aut) bl H 
Arazi (Mor) 6-1 6-1; J Alons o (Sp) bt H 
Dreetanann (Ger) 4-6. 6-Z 0-a. 

ATP CROATIA OPEN (Umag). Fkrat 
round: K Parata (Aral bt D Hrbsw 1340- 
vak) 6-3, 2-6, 6-4; J Novak (Cz) bl V San- 
topadre (bt 6-2, V6, 6-i. M Norman 
(Swe) « l Ljubldc (Croatia) 7-6. 4-6. 8-3; 
J A Marla (C Wee) bt R Furiui (h) 4-€, 
8-3. e-4. 

ATP LOB ANGELES TOURKAMQfTi 
nrat rooxKfa B BtacA (Zlml H S Scholkon 
(Noth) 6-4. 7-& 4 O ha e lat Bfa (US) bl □ 
Vac** (Cz) 6-4. 6-0; h Damra (Czi w w 


meeting in Trenton, that he is 
fit to resume and that his pun- 
ishment has been sufficienL 

Tyson will probably not 
receive an instant thumbs-up 
to carry on but the commis- 
sion, despite a front of up- 
right moral rectitude, will al- 
ready have its mind made up. 

Tyson was banned In Las 
Vegas by the Nevada State 
Athletic Commission, and the 
suspicion among his advisers 
is that that body would resist 
re lice using the former cham- 
pion until 1999, scuppering 
plans for a fight in November. 
Enter New Jersey with the 
guaranteed support of Donald 
Trump's millions from Atlan- 
tic City. 


Black Q3mi 2-6. 7-S. 6-0. K Cartoon (Dan) 
bf O Burrieza [Spf 2-6. 7-6. Brit A He 
lAuo) bl M Washington (USi 6-4. 6-1; Q 
~ ~ (II) Dt G Canos (Arg) 6-2, 6-4; JM 

~ (US) bt S Campbell (USl 6-4. 6-4. 

Baseball 

AMERICAN LEAGUE: Tampa Say 11 
Oakland a Kansas City 1 Anaheim 6. 
NATIONAL LEAOUP Cincinnati 2 Atlanta 
3 [in 10); Houston B Florida 1: Colorado 3 
Pittsburgh 7 (In 13): Arizona 2 Chicago 
Cube 6 

Chess 

BRITISH CHAMPIONSHIP (Torquay): 
■brand TWot N Shari I J Leuftt 0: G Lane 0 
M Sadler i: A Miles 1 M Houaka 0: N Pen D 
P Wells 1: M Busman 0 J Rowaon 1; S 
Williams 0 K Arkeil 1; K Sashiktran 1 G 
Wall Ot T fflnto-EdwarJ* 1 A Summaraeale 
ft c Kennaugh D A Ledger 1: P Thtpsoy i C 
Beaumont 0: A Martin I M Holmes 0. All 
(he above li winners shore me lead with 
2 / 2 . 


Cricket 


England 

U-13 212-8 (R W T Key 61. M A Gough 5ft 
Soorie 4-46). Durham 143 (Hayward 3-30). 
England U-19 won by 70 rang Sfa a Hovd 
Uppd Ararat WdriS IBS (M Powell S3). 
Pakistan U-19 19S-4 (B Khan 95. B Azad 
56). Paldsian won by six xrtekets- 

Goodwill Games 


diyhlce lOni ptatfonra 1.D Bautin IRus) 
SBbASpe; 2. T Liang (China) 623.01; 3, G 
Shuwel (China) 563 80. 


POOTBAlii GoMi Untied States 2 Chine 
0. Bronx*: Norway 1 Danmark 1 (Norway 
won 4-2 on pens) 

DIVIHOi SyncAra nixed 9# MMriag- 

hxmk 1. Y PakftSllna/1 LBSMu (Rus) 
2S9 82pw: 2. Z Jlng/Zang Blngvuan 
(Chins) 383 A0: X C Schmaliuss/S Koch 
(Geri 262.72- 

Cycling 

TOUR BE FRANCE] Stage 16 iVlztUa to 
Albertville: 204km)- 1. J Ullrich (Geri Tele- 
kom Ghr Jftrtn 47 sec ft M Pantani lit) 
Moreafnna Uno same Onw, a.BJuHcMUS) 
CoikSa ai Imin 49aoa 4, P Escartin (Sp) 
Kelma: S. A Memk* (B«(] Raffi: B. M Boo- 
gard (Noth) Rabobank: T. B Rlls (Den) Ts- 


It seems there Is nothing Ne- 
vada can do to stop New Jer- 
sey relicensing him. Without 
the Tyson factor heavyweight 
boxing has stagnated. The 
World Boxing Council cham- 
pion Lennox Lewis, good guy 
though he is, lacks genuine 
drawing power. Similarly Ho- 
lyfield needs Tyson to prosper. 

Las Vegas has staged only 
one heavyweight title fight 
since Tyson was banned. That 
was Holyfleld's successful de- 
fence against Michael Moorer 
and It lost millions. 

What wOl Tyson do next? 
He remains headline news 
and, while Lewis and Holy- 
field contrive to avoid each 
other, the unpalatable feet is 


tokonr. 8. L Ptopofi (ft) Sews; 6. 3 Houlol 
(Fri FOJ; ift Robin (Fr) US Postal. It. 
C Rinero (Fr) Cofldla an sc 12. R Aides 
|G«ri TMBkom 4JB6 13. A Totoriouk (Kazj 
Lotto; 14. G dl Grande (IQ Mapel; 16. D 

Nardefk) (|Q Mapel: 16. G Totochnig (Aut) 

Toiekam; 17.M Beltran (Sp) Bormsoo ell sl 
L toiinu n vra wBi 1. Pantani 77hr 38mln 
Z4ooc: % Julich at 6min 42aec: 3. Ullrich 
5.56: 4. Escartin 603: 5. Rinsra B.D1; a. 
Booflertf *06: 7. Mosst 12.15: a, Robin 
12.34: 9. PI spoil 12.46. ID. Mefw 13.1ft 11. 
NardeSo 13.3ft 12. Casero 1164; 13, Bet- 
trsn 14J0; 14. Rlls 14.46; IS. 01 Grand a 
15.13; IB. Merckx 16.1ft 17. HeidOt 1748. 


Fixtures 


(7.46 unless stated) 

Football. 

EUROPEAN CUP: First quUlfybra 
rarad, eacond iegf Barry Tn v Dinamo 
fOe« (raojr re Kostoe * CfKhwivftki (ftflL 
St Patricia Atb v Gallic. 

UEPA cun Mrot q ua Mfitg rmrad. 
■rarand lev Kilmarnock v Zet|eonlcar 
Krakow v Newtown (4S); UnfteW v Omoffia 
Ntosta (730): Rangers v She! bourne. 
fri ENDUES: Chelmsford v Ipswich: 
Chortey v Borton (7.30): Gooio v Blackpool 
(7.0); Hedneslord v Shelf Usl; Hendon v 
Fulham (7 SO): Leek Tn v Port Vale RS0L 
Leigh FtMl v Soutnpori {7J0h Uonuui v 
Stoke (7S0). Yak v MUdieshrough (7S0); 
Mllwoll v Portsmouth; Northampton v 
WOlves; Rotherham v Bradford C (7.30). 
Wbrtoop v Doncaster (7.30): Hyde UW v 
Stockport (7 JO): Boston Utd v Peterbor- 
ough; Kjngsnaion v Noam Forest; Lincoln 
C v snen wed: GUimgnam v. C Peleea; 
Norwich v Tottenham; Lancaster V Mair C 
(7 JO): Coinsborough v Man Utd XI (7J). 
HueknaH Tn v Mananaid (7.0): uncoin Utd 
v GrinaBy (7 JO): Wi retard UW v Oldham 
(7 iS): Whflby Tn v Mlddiesbro XI (7J0). 

Cricket 

TOUR HATCH (one day. 11.0): Cbs hns 
tenfe Essex v South Africans. 

M COM U XI CHAMPIONSHIP (throe 
nays 11 . 0 ): O h — test Darbys v Lane*. 
StesMwa Ourtum v Woroa. 
n x rattr Hants v Surrey. 

Laics v Essex- Vine Lb dps, U alt rtdps s 
Middx v Notts. WeBtaoboraaob Beta 
Normonts v Glamorgan. Wwvnrfnrn 3om- 
anat v Yorha. 


that the former champion is 
the only major pay-per-view 
attraction in the heavyweight 
division. 

So Tyson will get his 
licence back, in due course. 
He will fulfil a television date 
in November and the public 
will be invited to buy into his 
myth once more. 

The bottom line is that the 
whole escapade is a market- 
ing con. As Tyson's former 
trainer Teddy Atlas once said: 
“Mike Is no more now than a 
game loser. He knows it and 
the boxing world knows it" 
Iron Mike just has to trust 
that his new management 
win keep the real fighters 
well away. 


Sport in brief 


Tennis 

Rod Laver had further tests in 
Los Angeles yesterday after 
suffering a stroke on Monday 
during a television interview 
there. His brother Trevor said 
the 99-year-old double Grand 
Slam winner did not lose con- 
sciousness “at aU" though 
"he lost the use of his right- 
hand side, but it has started 
to Come back again.” 

Motor Racing 

McLaren have lost their ap- 
peal against stewards' mis- 
management of the British 
Grand Prix where Ferrari’s 
Michael Schumacher had a 
lOsec stop-go penalty res. 
cinded due to Incorrect appli- 
cation of regulations, writes 
Alan Henry. An FIA appeal 
court in Paris yesterday con- 
firmed the results of the Sil- 
verstone race which Schu- 
macher won after overtaking 
Alexander Wurz under a yel- 
low caution flag. 

Golf 

Gary Wolstenholme went out 
in the first-round of the 
En g lis h Amateur Champion- 
ship at Woodhall Spa. The 
Walker Cup player was 
beaten 2 & l by Mark Sanders, 
a mem b er at his former dub' 
Bristol and Clifton. 


Rugby League 

Saints suspend 
Goulding after 
claims of abuse 


Andy Wilson 


B obbie gouldi 
been suspended b 
ens amid allegations 1 
haviour in Swans 
weekend when tl 
played Wigan. 

The Saints chairn 
Ellard issued two sh 
yesterday. The fii 
firmed that Shaun 
their Australian coac 
be leaving when his 
expires at the end of 
son. The second, coi 
Goulding, was a bolt 
blue. “He has been st 
on full pay pending 
inquiries into allege 
misconduct," said Ell 
It is understood tha 
mg has been reporte 
leged abusive langu 
alleged abuse of a teai 
McRae, meanwhiJ 
terly disappointed” b 
decision not to offei 
new contract, ts an 
target for Huddersfii 
sacked Garry Schofl 
week. But he is more 

go to Gateshead if the 

ce S t r ed i n n 0 ^H perLe a 
Wendell Sailor, the 
old Australia rugbv 
three-quarter, will bi 
year-round player « 
doubles up for Leeds ’ 
rugby union's Prer 
Two and Leeds' Rh 
Super League as well 
fog for Brisbane. 

T . mov ® Gx P*c‘ec 
U P to £100.00! 
wdlplay up to 16 mat 
the Tykes but will b 
able for Rhinos shot 
reach the Super 

0,1 Oetobi 
He will be released 
bane after the Au« 
Grand Final o n Sente 
but is likely to te i 
}las team to pia v jJ, 
fojfo on October 9 
HS* Unmedia 
fom over, for the Iasi 
qualifier if tS 
^ involved or for thi 
league match against 
on October la. ^ 1 
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Cricket: NatWest Trophy quarter-finals 


Leicestershire v Warwickshire 

Lara feels fans’ ire after rout 


David) Hopps at Graca Road 

m m WARWICKSHIRE 
■ Mahad imagined that 
WgWm by enticing Brian 
™ W Lara back to Edg- 
baston as captain this season 
a concerted challenge in all 
four competitions would be 
virtually assured. Today their 
season lies in ruins, their last 
realistic hope of a trophy dis- 
appearing yesterday with a 
calamitous batting display. 

Dismissal for 98, their low- 
est total in 36 years of the 60- 
overs competition, enabled 
Leicestershire to complete an 
eight-wicket victory by ten 
past four. Even before this lat- 
est setback the Birmingham 
Evening Mail bad accused 
Warwickshire of being a cHuh 
“in turmoil”, and depicted an 
administration “lurching 
from one public relations di- 
saster to another", 

Lara, as the highest-paid 
player in their history, will 
inevitably attract much of the 
Call-out Yesterday he was de- 
nounced by resentful War- 
wickshire members as he left 
the field and then booed as he 
collected the Losers’ cheque. 
“Four years ago I played the 
best cricket of my life for 
Warwickshire,’* he mused 
afterwards, before in«f sting 
that he has no intention of 
resigning. 

Lara’s record-breaking 1994 
season helped Warwickshire to 
win three trophies, even 
though a disputatious mannw 
and unreliability caused un- 
rest This summer, largely ful- 
filled since gaining the West 
Indies captaincy, he has won 
praise in the dressing-room as 
a Ear more amenahle figure but 
his form and that of his side 
have been mediocre. Some 
county members clearly sus- 
pect him of indifference. 

Warwickshire were devas- 
tated by a controlled spell of 
swing bowling, under abun- 
dant cloud cover, by Alan 
Mull ally, the England left- 
armer completing his 12-over 
new-ball spell uninterrupted 
to finish with five for 18. 

Mullally is having the best 
season of his career. Be has 
expanded his chest and j 



reduced his run-up, an d the 
result has been a more bal- 
anced delivery stride. An im- 
peccable line, a greenish pitch 
and some dapper catching 
all helped him to expose tenta- 
tive Warwickshire footwork. 

His E n g lan d stock Is less 
dear. Included in the 13 for 
Trent Bridge, he was discarded 

on thg mnming nftho matnTi In 

favour of Angus Fraser. Al- 
though he Is not regarded as a 
one-day specialist, his omis- 
sion from the 37 named in Eng- 
land's provisional squad fbr 
the World Cap seems peculiar 
to say tide least 
Chris Lewis, also over- 
looked, rivalled Mollally's 
composure. That could not be 
said of Phil Simmons, so trou- 
bled by the swing that his 
first over, with five wides and 
two no-bails, took 18 deliver- 
ies to complete. 

Lara departed to a shot of 
high ambition, a swivelling 
one-foot pull at Mullally 
which was brilliantly rescued 
by the wicketkeeper Paul 
Nixon. Only David Hemp and 
Dominic Ostler were dis- 
missed by good deliveries, the 
mood of Warwickshire’s in- 
nings being encapsulated by 
Keith Piper, who tried to 
sweep a yorker from Lewis 
with his eyes closed. 

WAHWICKSHIItH 

NV Knight c Lewis bUUlBlly 0 

NMK Srnttti b Mullally 4 

*B C Lara e Nfaton b Mudlalty 14 

DLHampcSJmmonab Lewis ' O 

T L Penney c Simmon* b Lewis 1 

DPOstrtrc Lewis b Mullally T 

A F Gitas c Lewis b Muftalty 2 

G Welch c Msddy a Wells 25 

fKJ Piper ibwb Lewis 10 

M A Sheikh c Nixon b Walls 6 

E S H Glddlns not out 0 

Extras (Kil.wM.nbB) SI 

Total OB overs) OB 

hfl of wldBstar 1. 16. m 19, 2 B. IS. 38, 

ML 98. 

Bow lin g UuflaJIy 12-3-18-5: Lewis 
10-1-25-3.- Simmons 5-0-33-0; Walls 
6-1-16-2: WUKamoon 3- 1-4-0. 

BMiiMiMiiiiiina 

D L Msddy b Glddlns , - - 1 

IJ Sutcflfta not out 30 

BF Smith c Penney D Glddlns 30 

p v Simmons not out _.... 10 

Extras (IbZ. w13) „. ... IS 

Total (Tor 2. 362 overs)-.. lOI 

PM of talckatm2.*5. 

DM aot bate V J Weds. A Hsblb, tP A 
Nixon. "C C Lewis. D Wfltienwon A D M«- 
lany.Tj Mason. 

BotaBaw Glddlns 8-3-HHS Welch 
6^-20-a Shaikh 11-2-38-0: Hemp 
vO-S-O: ones tLS-i-is-u. 

Uawkam T E JeMy and J W Lloyds. 

LotonstonMw won by eight wickets. 


Passing acg wafritnnr* Alan MnllaTly , whn finished with flvefnr Ifl, sands Brian Lara nnhfswray for 14 GRAHAM MORRIS 


Surrey v Derbyshire Lancashire v Nottinghamshire 

Slater supreme Tireless Atherton 


Middlesex v Hampshire 

Udal ends it all 


Paul Weaver at The Oval 


jpUlPRRBY looked the out- 
^^festanding one-day side in 
'Gar the country last season 
but this year their lead In the 
County Championship ap- 
pears to have come at the ex- 
pense of their one-day form. 
Bottom of the Sunday table 
and unsuccessful in the Ben- 
son and Hedges Cup, yester- 
day they lost this NatWest 
Trophy quarter- fimL 

When Derbyshire were 182 
without loss Surrey appeared 
to be heading for their first 
10-wicket defeat in the compe- 
tition. They chose to bat but 
not one of their recognised 
batsmen reached 30. Derby- 
shire reached their winning 
target of 218 with five wickets 
and 5.1 overs to spare. 

Perhaps Surrey ore missing 
Graham Thorpe as much os 
England are. Yesterday the 
club announced that he would 
undergo a minor spinal oper- 
ation to remove a small cyst 
and was likely to be out for 
six or eight weeks. 

Derbyshire should have 
won even more emphatically 
than they did. At tea they 
were 108 without loss after 25 
overs with Kim Barnett and 
Michael Slater In gentle con- 
trol. Then, strangely, they 
lost their nerve as Surrey 
adopted delaying tactics. 

Derbyshire’s runs dried up 
ns Saqlain Mushtaq bowled 
meanly to an attacking field. 
Then their running between 
the wickets became edgy. Bar- 
nett, Jogging a single, ap- 
peared to be surprised by 
Alistair Brown’s direct hit. 

Robin Weston was second 
out at 170 when he was leg- 
before to Martin BicknelL 


Slater (82) was caught at back- 
ward point fbur runs late* 
and both Matt Cassar and Ben 
Spendlove were caught be- 
hind cheaply. 

When Surrey batted neither 
Stewart nor Mark Butcher ap- 
peared to have recovered 
from that nerve-racking Test 
match at Trent Bridge, al- 
though the Derbyshire cap- 
tain Dominic Cork did not ap- 
pear to be similarly. affected. 

Butcher was out for eight in 
the fifth over and dropped 
two catches at slip, including 
Slater on 42. Stewart fell in 
the 10th over for three and 
only an unbroken eighth- 
wicket partnership of 78 In 14 
overs between BickneH (48) 
and Ian Salisbury (34) lifted 
them to 217 for seven. 


MCIW c Krlkkon b Cork 

rd runout 

tswart c Cork b Doan 

Itcme c Spend! ova b DoFreftns 
iron ibw b BomoK 


ollioBka c Cork b Human 

lUtoakec Weston ft Dean 

CknsO not out 

Wtsbury not Out ; 


I (IbT. wS. ntoM) 
Total (tor 7, 60 over*).. 


M of Mfekotai 17. 26. 41. 89, 102. 109. 
139. 

DM not ball Saqlain Musftnq. J E 

Benjamin 

potato* Cork 12-4-32-11 Dean 
ia-1-38-2; DeFtetts* 12-1-65-1: Chute 
12- V27-0: Barnett 12-V-W-S. 


M J Staler a BuKber b Saqlain . 

KJ Barnett run out 

RMS Weston tow b Bttteafl . 


M £ Cmm c Stewart b B C Hotuoahe it 
BLSpoadtavec. Stewart bSaMbtny 14 

*D G Cork not out — «. 11 

fK M KrOkon not Out B 

Extras (tt»7. w15, nhB) 30 


Total (tor 5. 5*5 Cnersl- 


. _ .. ■« 

1 162. 170.174; 186.216 
DM net Mb P A J DeFreHas. V P Clarks. 
QM Roberta, K jDssn. 

Botattooi Bicknell 12-0-66-1; Benjamin 
7-0-36-0: Saqlain 12-3-33-11 B C Kot- 
Doskfl 7-4F32-1; A J HotBoaka B-O-M-O; 
Saltabury 10J5-B-30-1. 

Umpired V A Hold or end JF Steele. 
DwtryddiawM by fhM wtekata- 


Andy Wilson at Old Trafford 


L ancashire have 

agreed to rest Mike 
Atherton from this 
week’s top-four County 
Championship match 
against Leicestershire at 
the request of the England 
coach David Lloyd. Only 
the most parochial Lanca- 
shire supporter could seri- 
ously object, but Atherton 
did not loiris: particularly 
stale yesterday. This was 
his 12th day’s cricket in the 
last 15: within 12 hours of 
arriving home from Not- 
tingham he was at Old Traf- 
ford fora 10.30 start 
The morning was spent 
watching his erstwhile 
opening partner Jason Gal- 
Ban compiling a typically 
efficient 83. For Gallian 
this was an emotional in- 
nings as last week, on M c 
only previous retain to Old 
Trafford since his winter 
move south, he scattered 
his father’s ashes on the 
turf, So no one begrudged 
him these runs, especially 
as they turned out to be in a 
losing cause: be was given a 
standing ovation. 

But Notts rather squan- 
dered the platform he and 
Mathew Do win an had laid 
hi a second-wicket partner- 
ship of exactly 100: from 
145 for one in the 39th over, 
they added only 104 in the 
remaining 21. 

The heavy grey skies may 
have favoured the Notts 
seamers but Atherton 
strapped on his -pads and 
picked up where he left off 
at Trent Bridge. For com- 
pany he had Mark Chilton, 
eight years his junior at 


Manchester Grammar 
School, who played with 
increasing confidence to 
reach 41, including five 
fours and a swept staq and 
then another MGS product, 
John Crawley, with whom 
he put on a farther 40. Paul 
Strang, though, kept Notts 
in the game by conceding 
only 28 in a 10-over spell. 

Andy Ffintofif broke the 
Strang shackles with a 
pulled boundary, which he 
followed with a huge six off 
his replacement, the off- 
spinner Richard Bates. Al- 
though Flmtoff and Ather- 
ton departed in the space of 
four overs, Graham Lloyd 
and Wasim Akram steered 
Lancashire home with 13 
deliveries to spare. 


MOrratOHAMSHUtE 
J £ R Galttan c Cluraon b Cnappta — S3 

UAfcaaib Chappie 1* 

M P Dourman e Chilton b Waste 47 

•P Johnson cHeggbCnappta is 

GF Archaic Hogg bCfcappte _ IX 

C M Tolley c Crwtey b Chappie 13 

PJ Franks ran out B 

P A Strang c Akram b Martin — 11 

1C M W Read not out 7 

K P Evans run out IS 

R T Bata* nu on O 

Extras (bl. 166. »1«. ittj 27 


Total (tar 9. 60 overs) 1 

FM of wfcdcatBi45. 145. 164. 181.201. 
206.218,227.3 *6 

Bowttngi Waste 11-0-43-1; Martin 

11- 0-52-1: Austtn 12-1-31-0: Cnsoota 

12- 0-57-5; Ysos 12-0-40-0: FWttOtt 
2 - 0 - 11-0 


VJU4CASMBIE 

MJ Chilton bSnng 41 

M A Alhertonc Read b Evans — 76 

JP Dawtaji c Johnson b Bates — 20 

A FHnma c Bate* o Tottay 27 

GDLtajpanotout 20 

-Wasim Akram not out 37 

Extras (68. Bj 3. w5. nu8| 38 

Total (lor*. 55.6 oven) 385 


Msl wickets 96 . 136 , 174 . 163 - 
DU not beta tWKHegg.GVales. ID Aus- 
tin. G Chappfe. P J Manta. 

DowB taii Evans n-V-W-1; Fronts 
11-0-51-0: Betas 105-0-68-1: ToBey 
11-3-60-1; Strang 12-3-34-1. 

Urapfesst H D Bird and Q I Burgos*. 
Laombfeo wan by six wickets. 


Dawid Foot at Lord's 


A NY forlorn hopes Mid- 
dlesex clung on to. in 
the attempt in save dig- 
nity and avert a shock defeat, 
disappeared when Justin 
Langer, almost their sole 
resistance worker, was out to 
a stunning refiex catch by 
Shaun Udal at short back- 
ward point 

Middlesex were all out in 
the 43rd over for 151, losing 
by 144 runs. Maybe it was no 
more than a defiant gesture 
when Mike Gatling cracked 
the first bail of his county's 
innings for an insouciant 
four. 

Hampshire were not given 
much chance but they were 
exuberant especially in the 
late crash-hang stage of their 
innings and then as Middle- 
sex's response faded away. 

There was a calculated 
logic about the way Hamp- 
shire built their score, ini- 
tially with a detached qui- 
etude, later when they 
delivered the hammer hlows 
to compete with and then sub- 
due the noisy distractions 
that came from the construc- 
tion work going on at the 
ground. 

Jason Laney. back in the 
side with confidence restored, 
did the vital preliminary scor- 
ing until caught in the slips 
three short of his fifty. There 
followed a stand of 141 be- 
tween Adrian Aymes and 
Giles White, solid and effi- 
cient. Giles went first caught 
at the wicket Aymes was still 
there at the dose; he had 
reached his half-century with 
an ungainly, improvised six. 
The next one, off Tim Bloom- 
field, was straight and hand- 


some. He did enough to win 
the match award. 

Middlesex disintegrated in 
the final 10 overs when Hamp- 
shire thumped 112 runs. Di- 
mitri Mascarenhas belted a 
six and two fours in a row off 
Richard Johnson. He was 
around for a dozen balls and 
scored 29 before being caught 
on the boundary in pursuit of 
another six. And sffD. there 
was Nixon McLean to arrive 
in sim ilar, loose-limbed vein. 

Middlesex used seven 
bowlers and only Angus Fra- 
ser looked the part By con- 
trast, Hampshire’s attack 
retained the initiative, helped 
on the way by a second fine 
catch by Udal off his own 
bowling, above his head. 

HAMPSHIRE 

J S Laney c Gatling b Fraser 47 

J P SiBpiMjnson st Brown b Dutch 31 

■R A Smitn b Ban 7 

G W White c Brown t> Longer 80 

t A N Aymes not out 73 

A DMascarsnhasc Dutch b Wastes . 20 

NAM McLssn nol QUl IB 

Extras (ibl 2. wll.nbio) 33 

Total (tor 5. 60 overs) 208 

P»B of wickets: 70. 62.88.236. 277. 

DM not bad K D Jamas. G D Udal. P J 
Hanley. C A Connor. 

BowOota Fraser 12-3-25-1; Bloomfield 
7-0-45-0: Bon B-O-37-1: Langer 5-0-45-1: 
Dutch 12-0-38-1: Johnson 9-0-56-0; 
Wastes 7-0-37-1. 


anDOLBSEX 

M W Gatling ibwb Connor 14 

J L Langer c Udal b Maacaranhaa 67 

'MRRsnroiakash Ibwb McLean 5 

0 A Shah e Aymes b Connor — 7 

PN Wastes Ibw b Hartley 0 

IK n Brown c Aymes b Hartley 4 

KP Dutch cMescarennasb Udal 38 

R L Johnson c S b Udal 4 

C J Ban run out O 

ARC Fraser b McLean 3 

T F Bloomfield not out O 

Extras (IU5. w6. r>02) IB 

Total (42.4 overs) 181 


ftd of wickats 16. 22. 38. 62, 65, 135. 
146. 146.151. 

Bowftogr Connor 7-1-29-2; McLean 
7.4-1-23-2, Hartley 7-0-18-2 Mascaran- 
has 12-0-37-1; Stephenson 4-0-26-0: 
Udal S-i-11-2. 

Umplrooi A A Jonas and P Wlltay. 
Hampshire woa by 1 44 runs. 


SPORTS NEWS 15 


Test of truth 
in wake of 
Trent Bridge 



I CANNOT get Mike Ather- 
ton’s century out of my 
head: the century he never 
scored, the century he 
allowed Alec Stewart to steal 
from him, the century he gave 
away. 

Atherton, by bis Insistence 
that only victory mattered , 
was making an immensely im- 
portant statement about what 
it means to play a team game 
successfully. When he was 
captain, no one ever doubted 

his commitment to the cause 
and his willingness always to 
put the team first Exactly the 
same goes for Alec Stewart 
now. 

The same cannot be said for 
an their team-mates- When 
Mark Ramprakash was given 
out at Lord’s, he reportedly 
said to umpire Hair: "You're 
massing with my career, Dar- 
relL’' Not, you will note. 
"You’re messing with our 
nhanros w inning , Darrell *’ 

Can we yet be certain that 
Graeme Hick, who seethed for 
so long about Atherton's dec- 
laration at Sydney when he 
was on 98, would now have 
different priorities? 

It is, of course, easier for 
Atherton than for the likes of 
Ramprakash. He is sure of his 
place in the team. He is, like 
John Major, proving far more 
popular and successful in the 
rale of leader emeritus than 
he was when he was actually 
in charge. Ramprakash is still 
trying to fight his way up the 
greasy pole. But cricketers 
everywhere could learn a lot 
from Atherton. 

Should he have walked 
when he was given not out on 
Sunday? Don’t be so soft This 
was a red-blooded modem 
Test mutch. Batsmen used to 
walk in Test cricket and were 
much praised by school- 
masters and other distant 
moralisers. Their fellow-play- 
ers were aware that chaps who 
would walk quite cheerily 
when they got an undiscov- 
ered nick on 142 thus built up 
a reputation for sportsman- 
ship. This stood them in very 
good stead if they held their 
ground in more trying 
circumstances. 

Cricketers are obliged to ac- 
cept the umpire’s decision 
without visible or Audible 
complaint, which is hard 
enough in a contest as tense as 
this; they are not obliged to do 

hisjobfbrhim. 

But the feet that such argu- 


Wame fears for 
bowling future 


men ts are taking place is a 
tribute to the power of Test 
cricket: the way It contains 
myriad individual battles in- 
side the context of a larger 
war, governed by a code of 
honour creakier than the Gen- 
eva Convention. 

A Test such as this produces 
theatre that may never match 
football for mass appeal but 
will last as long as people with 
imagination and intelligence 
love games. And, on the sub- 
ject of theatre, 1 have not seen 
a face like the one Donald 
pulled when Boucher dropped 
Hussain since the Ugly Sisters 
discovered that the slipper fit- 
ted Cinderella at Northamp- 
ton Rep. circa 1962. 

Trent Bridge was a great 
game. This does not mean 
English cricket’s crisis Is 
over. 1 have always believed 
the problems were both shal- 
lower and deeper than most 
analysts would have us be- 
lieve. They are shallow be- 
cause a win like this can have 
an astonishing short-term gal- 
vanising effect And the emer- 
gence of just one new star — 
and Andy Flintoff has pole po- 
sition now to prove he is the 
man can make an astonish- 
ing difference. Ian Botham 
(who made bis debut in Eng- 
land's last big win at Trait 
Bridge 21 years ago) engi- 
neered cricket’s boom in the 
1980s single-handed. 

They are deep because the 
game has foiled very badly to 
communicate with the younger 
generation. Al^ the Cheltenham 
festival this year I reckon the 
average age of the autograph 
hunters was about 40. 

P ARAGRAPHS like the 
above one are now lia- 
ble to produce lengthy 
letters from theECB's 
new rapid-rebuttal unit Rich- 
ard Peel, the director of 
corporate affairs, who used to 
be John Birfs PR man, so is 
used to explaining the 
incomprehensible. 

Peel is the only England 
spinner who has even looked 
like claiming victims this 
s umm er. But experienced 
batsmen may begin to see a 
way to hit his gmlefbl, but po- 
tentially repetitive, deploy- 
ment of selective fhets. These 
include impressive-sounding 
figures about how many chil- 
dren are now playing cricket 
The trouble is that no one 
records how many kids play- 
for fan — against lamp-posts, 
in their gardens, on the beach- 
es, on onr diminishing num- 
bers of open spaces. The 
strong impression is that at 
this crucial level cricket, once 
supreme all summer, is being 
hammered by football. If the 
Trent Bridge Test can change 
that even a fraction, it really 
will have achieved something. 


Hick’s 111 no 
bar to tourists 


S HANE WARNE, worn 
out through his leg-spin- 
ning efforts for Australia, 
has effectively ruled him- 
self out of next winter’s 
Ashes series against Eng- 
land and expressed fears 
that he might never bowl 
again. 

Wame, who had major 
shoulder surgery In May 
after his side's tour of In- 
dia, said at a dinner in Mel- 
bourne: “Surgeons have 
said there is a slim chance 
that I might not play again. 
If s a bit daunting to think 
that but the thing is that no 
other leg-spinner has had 
the operation. It puts some 
people out for IB months 
and some never return." 

Trying to look on the 
bright side, Wame said he 
hoped to be playing for Vic- 
toria again by the end of 
the year. But he was forced 
to acknowledge that was 
unlikely. 

Wame. Australia’s most- 
bowled player, has taken 
313 Test wickets but has 
paid a high price. He has al- 
ready been ruled out of a 
tour of Pakistan starting in 
September. Spin duties 
there will be shared by Stn- 
art MacGilL Gavin Robert- 
son and Colin Miller. 


T HE Sri Lankans beat 
Worcestershire by seven 
wickets with 16 balls to spare 
in their one-day game at New 
Road yesterday despite 
Graeme Hick’s 111 in the 
home side’s 279 for six. 


WOnCSSTERSHRK 

WPC Weston c Ranatunga 

bPushpakumara 13 

E wbsoh c Kehtwttherans 

DCnandana Ol 

G A Hick c Mapa&u b Dhannuana 111 

v S Solankl b Hettiurwingtw 7 

T M Moody Unv t> Dharmesana 10 

D A Lsatnerdata nol out — .. 13 

S R Lampftt b Ctiendana 13 

IS J Rhodes not out 7 

Extras |ID15. w23. n84) 42 

Total (tor 6. SO overs) 270 


MB of wfefcatn BO. 154, 204. 243.243. 

255. 

DU not bob R K Illingworth, P J Newport. 
RJ Chapman. 

BotadBta Puahpatemara 7-0-40-1 : Par- 
ers 7-0-28-0: HothurusJngha 10-0-61-1: 
Dharroaaene 10-0-46-2; Jayafluriya 
6-0-42-0; ChanCUna B-0-57-2. 

SRI LANKANS 

S T Jayasuriye c Wilson 

b L rather dale 80 

R 3 KatirtHtharana c Hick D Newport'. 10 

M S Atapattu c Rhodes b Newport 88 

P A de Silva not out 73 

A Rnnamnga not out 28 

Extras ilbl8.wl 2. roe) 38 

Tout 1 tor 3. 47 3. overs) ...... 281 

M of wfefcstto 37 . 129. 216. 

DU not tall D P U Jaysmntane, U C 
Hathurusingne. HDPK Dharmasena, U D 
U Chandane. & A Perara. K R 

Pushpakumora. 

B u tai fetfi Newport 1 0-1-33-2: Chapman 
9.Z-0-G1-&. Lament 10-0-62-0; LeaUM- 
dale S-O-SO-1; ml no worth &-0-T3-O: rack 
2 - 0 - 10-0 

UttteBAG T Whitehead an d K J^Lyona. 
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Warwickshire flattened bij Leicestershire bombardment. 
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Ullrich bares his mountain steel, pag e 14 
Brazil show Zagallo the door, page 1 4 


Wednesday July 29 

Warwickshire fans turn on Lara, page 15 

Atherton leads the victory chase, page 15 — __ 


SportsQvaarman 


Glorious Goodwood 



The old flame 
tarries again 
as the new 


gutters and dies 



Paul Weaver 
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Too close to call . . . Rabah, ridden by Richard Hills, and Nedawl (Frankie Dettori) battle out a first-race dead-heat amid spectacular surroundings yesterday 


ADAM BUTLER 


Love affair that is always a joy 


Laura Thompson is entranced by the serene spread of Sussex 
countryside on the first day of racing’s stunning summer festival 


T HE Flat race season 
is like a clever lever. 
It always knows what 
you want next, fer 
better than you your- 
self do, and by anticipating 
your desires and attuning it- 
self with subtlety to their 
rhythms, so it keeps them 
ever satisfied. 

It knows, for example, that i 
after the emotional exertions 
of Epsom, what you really 
want is a frivolous flirtation 
with Royal Ascot Similarly it 
knows that after the monu- 
mental midsummer climax of 
last Saturday’s King George 
VI and Queen Elizabeth Dia- 
mond Stakes, you want noth- 
ing so much as a long, laid- 
back drag on horse racing's 
equivalent of a post-coital 
cigarette. 


You want. In fact, five days 
of Glorious Goodwood, the 
place where grown-ups go for 
their summer holiday. 

The start of that holiday is 
truly precious. Arriving at a 
racecourse is always a joy hut 
Goodwood gives you some- 
thing beyond the mere thrill 
of expectancy. Even without 
the benefit or sun it Is pro- 
foundly beautiful: a serene 
spread of Sussex countryside, 
a patchwork of green and gold 
and amber upon which the 
track Is delineated only by an 
Insignificant white fence. 

In short it is a sight to up- 
lift the heart even of a book- 
maker who has just laid 
seven winning favourites. 

Indeed, such is the sense of 
peace Quit it induces that the 
racing itself seems affected. 


The horses look so small, so 
much a part of the natural 
landscape, that one perceives 
their movements as if in a be- 
nevolent trance. Races seem 
to unfurl like a slow 
streamer, and crucial items 
such as tactics and jockeyshlp 
become mere Incidentals. 

Even when the action Is at 
its most dramatic — as In the 
extraordinary dead-heat in 
the race that opened the festi- 
val yesterday, the Gordon 
Stakes — the Impact is some- 
how diffused, lost in the midst 
of these vast, calm undula- 
tions. Not that It Is any less 
enjoyable. It is simply that 
the eye, being too beguiled by 
the broader canvas, does not 
focus in the usual way. That 
s Hfitng i y rfnsg identification 
with the spectacle that one 


Midland Bank 


gets when horses come round, 
say, Tattanham Corner is im- 
possible at Goodwood. 

In fact the whole place gen- 
erates a diflbae rather than 
dramatic atmosphere. In that 
sense the “Glorious" part of 
the festival’s name is some- 
how inappropriate: it con- 
jures images of cheering and 
flag-waving, as if the Last 
Night of the Proms had been 
transported to the Richmond 
Enclosure. Yesterday nothing 
could have been further than 
the reality. 

At times it was so relaxed 
that it was as if the air had 
been impregnated with hash- 
ish. People wandered about j 
leaving trails of bonhomie be- 
hind them, languidly yet pur- 
posefully getting an with the 
serious business of having a 
good time. 

Goodwood is indeed a holi- 
day for grown-ups, and this is 
really what grown-ups love 
about It Wandering about in 
that great open-air palais of 
delight, the thought occurs 
that most sporting events 
seem to demand that their 
spectators revert to a state of 
childhood. At football 
matehPK gro w n men weep 


over results like thwarted 
three-year-olds, wearing rep- 
lica shirts as if to say "When I 
grow up I want to be Dennis 
Bergkamp”. At tennis tourna- 
ments mature women squeal 
like bobby-soxers and buy 
postcard representations of 
Patrick Rafter. Everywhere 


Races seem to 
unfurl like a 
slow streamer 
as tactics and 
jockeys are 
mere incidentals 


people too old to die for their 
country dress themselves in 
tracksuits, romper suits and 
dayglo Lycra. Regression is 
the name of the game. 

But at race meetings, and 
especially at grown-up Good- 
wood, the name of the game is 
taking adult pleasure in adult 
style. People dress like a 
child’s idea of a grown-up: 


hat, heels, suit, tie. People 
smoke, and fill the bars with 
thick accretions of decadence. 
People dr ink. People gamble. 
People spend money, people 
lose money, work harder than 
they ever do In the office 
studying form trying to win 
money. People dedicate them- 
selves heart and soul to an 
adult's true vacation voca- 
tion: the pursuit of fun. 

Paradoxically, it is perhaps 
because of this that you find. 
In your worldly heart, an easy 
space for the truly childlike 
pleasures of Elat racing: the 
sight of horses running 
across the Sussex Downs, for 
example. Real grown-ups are 
never afraid to be Innocent 
and the Goodwood crowd is, 
in the main, heart-warming 
proof of this. 

“Bugger, I've done my 
money,” said the man along- 
side as the favourite gave way 
tamely to the two horses that 
dead-heated in the Gordon 
Stakes. 

Then he smiled stoically, as 
adults must “Never mind. 
Brave pair of boys, weren't 
they?” 


Raolns, page 13 


B EFORE the Olympic 
Games came to be seen 
as a junket for Junkies, 
before Juan Antonio Samar- 
anch started popping princi- 
ple-diminishing drugs and be- 
fore athletes started their 
build-up In the bathrooom and 
finished competition count- 
ing the profits, the flame occa- 
sionally burned high and 
bright 

Fifty years ago today the 
1948 Olympics, the Austerity 
Games, were opened at Wem- 
bley Stadium by King George 
VL Today more than 100 vet- 
eran British athletes will 
return to celebrate the anni- 
versary of one of the greatest 
of Games and to salute the 
spirit of men like Pierre de 
Coubertin. 

It Is a pity that Samaranch, 
who has succeeded De Couber- 
tin as International Olympic 
Committee president, via the 
likes of Avery Brundage and 
Lord KlUanin, cannot make it 
to London. But the man who 
championed the commercial- 
isation of the Games is now 
ton hiisy bun g lin g h is ling op 

performance-enhancing 
drugs. " 

The words of Samaranch, 
under whose leadership the 
Olympic Games has ceased to 
be the major event in the 
sporting calendar, lay in ruins 
within 48 hours of their being 
uttered. They were immedi- 
ately ridiculed by Monday 
evening's suspension of two 
lpjiding American athletes, 
Randy Barnes and Dennis 
Mitchell, and undermined by 
other important members of 
the IOC. 

Samaranch would have dis- 
covered a health risk of his 
own at Wembley today if 
asked to clarify his remarks to 
a body of ageing athletes for 
whom liberation and goodwill 
were the salient emotions in 
those 1948 Games. 

Don Bradman’s cricketers 
were slaying the best England 
could muster, Clem Atlee’s ad- 
ministration was in Its radical 
pomp, trams were r unning in 
London and post-war ration- 
ing was still in force. 

Dorothy Tyler, who had 
won a high Jump silver as a 
Surrey teenager in the previ- 
ous Olympics in Berlin in 1936 
and returned to win another 
at Wembley, remembers the 
rationing. 


Tyler, who will be at Wem- 
bley and who between her 

medals drove an RAP lorry for 
the Dambuster Squadron, 
says: "I was not on the proba- 
ble list but those who were 
received food parcels from 
some of the Commonwealth 
countries. 

"When the teams were 
selected we were given extra 
ration cards. My husband 
used to go for my meat ration 
hoping to get more because he 
was a man.” Tyler also com- 
peted In the Helsinki (1952) 
and Melbourne (1966) games. 
Today she Is 78 arid a keen 
golfer. 

Jim Halllday, who won a 
lightweight bronze in the 
weightlifting, prepared for the 
Olympics as a Japanese pris- 
oner-of-war and returned to 
Britain weighing only she 
stone. With two months to go 
before the Games athletes had 
their milk, butter, margarine 
and meat rations increased. 
Before that some herring fish- 
ermen on the east coast each 
provided a weekly box offish 
! for competitors. - - 


E MIL ZATOFEK. Who 
won three gold medals 
In the Helstoki Games, 
first made his Olympic mark 
in London, with a 10,000 

metres gold and a 5,000m sil- 
ver. Everyone knows he was a 
great runner; few remember 


that he was a great man too. 

The Australian Rem Clarke, 
18 times a world record holder 
but never an Olympic cham- 
pion. was befriended by 
Zatopek in Czechoslovakia 
some 30 years ago, after the 
Mexico Games. “When Heft. 
Emil took me to Prague Air- 
port and handed me a small 
package, whispering to me 
that I should not open it until I 
was out of Czech airspace. He 
added: *Thls Is not out of 
friendship but because you de- 
serve if 

"1 was worried I might be 
smuggling something out for 
him. The plane had not been 
flying very long when I 
retreated to the lavatory and 
unwrapped and opened the 
box. There, inscribed with my 
name and that day’s date, was 
Emil's Olympic 10.000 metres 
gold medal. I sat on that toilet 
seat and wept.” 

The greatest star of all in 
1948 was the “Flying Dutch- 
woman", Fanny Blankers- 
Koen, now 80. She returns to 
Wembley today to refresh 
memories of her four gold 
medals. The 30-year-old 
mother of two had been writ- 
ten off before the competition. 

“The spiritof the Olympic 
Games tarried here awhile,” 
read the Wembley scoreboard 
at the closing ceremony . It is a 
pity it does not tarry awhile In 
the modern Olympics 
movement. 
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Samaranch denies a softer 
approach to drug taking 
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Committee president Juan 
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■ Committee president Juan 
Antonio Samaranch has de- 
nied softening tils stance on 
performance-enhancing 
drugs. 

Michael Knight. Australia's 
minister for the 2000 Olym- 
pics, spoke to Samaranch as 
howls of protest came from 
leading athletes and adminis- 
trators over an Interview In 
which the 78-year-old Span- 
iard said athletes should be 
able to use "harmless” drugs 
that ' improved their 
performance. 

“Mr Samaranch assured me 
the IOC's rampplgn against 
drugs In sport would continue 
with fun determination and 
vigour,” Knig ht said. 

“Regarding the comments 
attributed to him purporting 
to draw a distinction between 
Performance-enhancing drugs 
which harm athletes and 
those which don't, he made It 
dear he believed there were 
no performance enhancing 
drugs that did not cause harm 


to athletes' health." 

The IOC medical commis- 
sion's vice-president Jacques 
Rogge also moved to down- 
play suggestions that Samar- 
anch was softening his 
stance. “I think there is a lot 
of misunderstanding about 
wbat he said actually and the 
way it was printed was a little 
bit inaccurate,” Rogge said. 

According to Rogge, Samar- 
ach merely wanted to see if 
the list of banned drugs could 
be simplified and is stiH “a 
keen defender of the fight 
against doping. 

“The fundamentals of the 
fight against doping are the 
protection of the health of the 
athlete and establishing a fair 
competition and Vanning per- 
formance-enhancing drugs.” 

Meanwhile Prime Nebiolo, 
president of the International 
Amateur Athletic Federation, 
has said that any sports that , 
j refose to back key moves to 
standardise anti-doping rules 
at a world conference in Jan- 
uary could be face expulsion 
from the Olympic Games. 
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Jonathan Fronrtfnml. page 8 


Gross CAR 


£50.000 + 
£25,000 + 
£ 10.000 + 
£5,000 + 

Up to £5,000 


o 


Gross: The tale before fee deduction of tax applicable to savings accounts. 
Gross CAR (Compounded Annua! Rate): The true gross return tricing into 
account the frequency of interest payments. 

Tax Free: ibx free means that the interest is free of income tax. 


"Tbe new Baroness Young Is of 
OM Scone -despite the august 
title and the fact that she spent 
her childhood on the Earl of 
Mansfield^ estate outside 
Perth, she is not of blue blood . 1 
Paul Brown 
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Society, G2 page 12 


Across 

1 The L of Lucifer was Shaw's 
work (8,8) 

8 Scottish girl painter 
embraced by cat (5) 
fl Cat litter (King size?) (4,4) 

It Nowaytodraikaquack 
medicine (7) 

12 Golden string presently 
needs method of 
investigation (7) 

13 Measure used by Joseph, 
Ahab,etc(5) 

15 Write a book with a rubber 
stamp? (9) 

17 Infernal sort of end for French 
comedian (9) 

20 1 across’s swift about-turn (5) 

21 Islander with a heart of flesh 
to make Ice endlessly (7) 

23 French boy married and 
started again (7) 


25 See 24 

20 Wide open to Jove? (5) 

27 Middle-Eastern footballer's 
holding his maximum height: 
he got 20 (14) 

Down 

1 Masked appearance? 24 25 

in fee end — come off ttl (6,6) 

2 Pathogenic man In Latin 
Am erica (5) 

3 Piece of wood or Wg bird: I’m 
talking too much (9) 

4 See 18 

5 Empty vessels— see and 
hoW forth about it (4,3] 

6 A tooth of 25.4mm Is 
unknown© 

7 Debenture that's in currency 
In Bucharest is invoked in 
Paris £.3.4) 

10 Having cooked best end, dines 
with an encumbrance (12) 


14 National maybe Roman poet 
held service without a fault 
(W) 

16 Composer of flat— another 
one (9) 

18,4 20’s problem was Shaw’s 
work (7,7) 

19 Learning to love a far coinby 
before a lover of 
Shakespeare (7) 

22 Cultivation of the soil until the 
evening ( 5 ) 

24,25 Result of strike on a body: 
a number fril after sneezing 
twice (2.3, 4,4) 

Solution tomorrow 


Wstuek? Than call our sokitkins flne 
on 0891 33a S 38 . Cato cost 5 Cp 
per minute at a tmea. Service sup- 
pfedbyATS 
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